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“Weigh Not So Much What Men 
Assert As What They Prove’ 


@® The DENVER MARKET has repeatedly “‘proved”’ it 
is the best for the west. That is why over three 
million sheep came to DENVER in 1934. 


® Given an opportunity, DENVER will ‘‘prove”’ to you, 
as it has to others, by the net returns on your account 
sales, that it can handle your lambs better, fill them 
more effectively, sell them straighter, and distribute 


them to more slaughter points than any other market. 





@ These conditions will not be changed by establish- 


ment at other points of the same freight arrangements 
as have been effective at DENVER. Freight rates or 
transit privileges do not fill lambs better, sell them 
straighter, or distribute them to more points. It is 


demand and facilities on the market that do that. 
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LAMBS 

The Denver Market has a year around 

cutlet for feeder lambs the same as 

for fat lambs. Do not be misled into 

shipping your feeder lambs else- 
where and taking less money 


for them. 
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Mount Haggin Hampshires 


RANGED RAISED 














Unexcelled and Unequalled 


in Bone 
Mutton Type, Prepotency and 


Quality 





Tom Drummond, H. C. Gardiner, 
Shepherd Owner 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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THERE’S A REASON Why Sheepmen Prefer 


MADSEN TYPE RAMBOUILLETS 


THEY INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


JOHN K. MADSEN, a W. C. OLSEN, 
Proprietor ihe Assistant Manager 
It costs no more to feed a 


good one. - Rambouillet Rams. Also, 
Be Sure to Buy Rams Bred 


Lincoln-Rambouillet 
from ey oy seed ‘o | Ns al Crossbreds. 
See O ° uy. s Ae hoe - ‘ . » 
Get Our Special Price ‘ar ; ee All Thrifty Yearlings—Single 


. or Carload Lots. 
Early Delivery. Many Times Grand Champion : 


STUD RAMS : “A Great Ram" RANGE RAMS 


MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 

















For sale, big, smooth, registered 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








From January, 1934, until the third week of April, 1935, the National 
as selling agent for a vast number of wool producers was forced to fight 


against a progressively lower world-wide wool market. 


During this period, all primary wool markets faced a substantial 
carryover of old wool, and woolen and worsted manufacturers both here 
and abroad, through fear of further recessions in values, purchased only 


for their immediate requirements with the result fine wool declined 51°. 








ad 


Since late in April of this year, the increased demand for wool by 
England, Japan, and Continental countries has been tremendous, and 
as wool advanced 20%, abroad, it was reflected in our domestic wool 
market and caused a heavy covering movement by our American manu- 
facturers, many of whom had sold cloth beyond their ability to manu- 


facture from wool inventories then owned. 








Sales of wool have been large and we feel sure present values can 
easily be maintained. There is no excessive amount of old wool anywhere 
in the world. Our domestic stock is only normal. Mills are consuming 
wool at a rapid rate and will continue to do so for many weeks to come. 

We have confidence in our ability to market all wool consigned to 


us at present levels or somewhat higher values. Our sales organization 








has been augmented and improved ‘and we solicit wool consignments 
from our old friends and all other wool growers with a belief we can 


serve you best. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National. justifies the main- 


tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Regardless of the outcome of the proposal to regu- 
late practices in the wool trade through powers granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture by the Agricultural Ad- 

justment Act, some progress in this matter 
Wool is assured. 
Market The plan of western senators to get 
Practices ? first-hand picture of wool market affairs, 
particularly in connection with the hand- 
ling of 1934 consignments is a statesmanlike step in 
preparation for sound legislation. 

The bone of contention is the handling and selling 
of consignments by houses that at the same time con- 
duct a speculative wool business. If the growers have not 
been injured by this practice it is well that they should 
know it and the two-way dealers vindicated. Verbal 
testimony of dealers will not be the main source of the 
senators’ information. Complete audits of many or all 
wool concerns are contemplated and will precede the 
taking of oral testimony. 


Current Boston quotations on some grades still 
show a considerable gap below import parity. Foreign 
markets have advanced. Dealers can sell purchased 
1935 clips at a figure that means a profit and still be 
below parity. Neither Boston nor range prices can be 
expected always to be on the full parity basis and there 
is nothing wrong or illegal about a dealer’s buying from 
a grower and reselling at a profit. What is unfair and 
injurious to the grower is that he is denied the benefit 
offered him by the tariff through speculative operations 
and the sale of consignments in such a way as to estab- 
lish prices that defeat the purpose of the tariff. 


The full truth can injure no legitimate operators. 
The wool market has for long been crying for admis- 
sion of the light of day. This now seems to be assured. 
The final result must be for the good of those whose 
activities can be classed as necessary service. It also can 
be expected as a further final result that the market 
will have a greater measure of stability and be fairer 
growers: and handlers who prefer the consignment 
plan. 


Secretary of State Hull and Assistant Secretary 
Sayre have presented to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for ratification by the Senate what is known 

as the Argentine Sanitary Treaty. (No 
The reflection on citizens of that country.) 
Argentine Section 306 of the present tariff law 
Treaty prohibits importation of fresh or frozen 
(not canned) meats from any country in 
Which the rinderpest or foot-and-mouth disease exists. 


The proposed treaty, if supported by 64 senators, 
would admit meats or livestock from disease-free zones 
of foreign countries. Secretary Hull, in a recent re- 
joinder, took the ground that Patagonia is the only 
disease-free area of Argentine at present, and that its 
exports would be mainly mutton. 


This proposal is separate and distinct from the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement plan. The 1934 law did not 
empower the President to alter provisions of laws 
enacted for protection of animal health. The import 
duties of 5 cents per pound on beef and mutton, and 7 
cents on lamb, would continue unless lowered by a trade 
agreement, which can be put into effect by the Presi- 
dent without consent of the Senate. 


The United States is in a class by itself in respect 
to freedom from disease in domestic animals. This is 
a result of the drastic policy of eradication, which is not 
attempted by Argentine. Continuation of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Europe is attributed to imports of 
meats from Argentine. At least one outbreak in this 
country is known to have come from the same source. 

There is no shadow of justification for exposing 
American livestock to foot-and-mouth disease. Secretary 


_ Hull and his cohorts would be “‘a-trading” at any cost. 


The National Wool Growers Association and other 
organizations have ‘requested hearings on the Argentine 
treaty in advance of any action. Senator Pittman 
(Nevada), chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, announced that the treaty would not be con- 
sidered during this session. 


The erudite Assistant Secretary of State, Professor 
Sayre, and his chief, Secretary Hull, have a new vision 
of expanding our foreign trade by a swapping of tariff 

reductions with France. Though not frank- 
Trade ly cited by these gentlemen, they admit, 
With when pressed, that any other country has 
France the privilege of taking advantage of any 
reduction of duties that may be made on 
articles imported from France. 


What concessions may be made by France are not 
disclosed. ':In the hearings conducted “to secure infor- 
mation” as to proposed trade agreements under the Act 
of 1934, the representatives of American industries are 
given no intimations as to what duties the officials have 
in mind for lowering in their effort to promote foreign 
trade. 


On June 24, a hearing was held to secure informa- 
tion for use of government officials in perfecting a trade 





agreement with France, which it was stated would soon 
be the subject of negotiations. 

A trade agreement with France suggests imports 
of textile goods and lowering of existing duties thereon; 
also, the opening of any concession to any other country 
in a position to use it, regardless of whether such other 
country reciprocates by increasing its imports from the 
United States. 

The Secretary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation testified that any reduction of duties on woolen 
goods made in France, below rates prescribed by the law 
of 1930, would be a lowering of the rate on foreign 
wool and therefore an injury to American wool growers. 

Terms of the trade agreement with Canada have 
not been announced and probably will not be while 
Congress is in session. It is predicted by some Wash- 
ington correspondents that the duties on Canadian beef 
and beef cattle will be lowered. This seems highly 
improbable as it would also result in importation from 
New Zealand, Australia, and from the Argentine, if 
present restrictions for protection from animal diseases 
should be removed. 

The membership of the committee includes Sena- 
tors Connally (Texas), Lewis (Illinois), Thomas 
(Utah), Pope (Idaho), Murray (Montana), Borah 
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(Idaho), Johnson (California), and Capper (Kansas), 
The Chicago market quotations on lambs can no 
longer be used as a fair guide to lamb values, particularly 
in May or June. On some days of last month there were 
fewer than 3,000 lambs on sale at Chicago, 
Chicago Much Me _ — there were no western 
. range lambs at all. 
Prices So far this year, Denver has been the 
principal selling place for range lambs. A 
large part of the supply sold there is distributed by the 
larger packers to slaughter plants at central markets 
and the Atlantic Coast where they show up as directs, 
The number of directs at Chicago in recent months js 
shown in a special article in this issue. Mr. Poole, writ- 
ing from Chicago, also makes some comments in the 
market section that are significant, particularly in re- 
gard to what looks like a big packer drive to hold lamb 
prices below nine cents. 

Now that the sale-in-transit arrangement has been 
restored at the river markets, it is probable that lambs 
will be distributed more uniformly over the markets 
having the larger slaughtering plants and the numbers 
of directs reduced. This change might react favorably 
on prices. Whether it does so or not will be shown after 
July 15, when the new rule comes into effect. 


* 





Farm Credit Act Amended 


GEVERAL important amendments 
to the Farm Credit Act, origin- 
ally enacted in 1933, became effec- 
tive last month. 

One of the most important 
changes in the credit law is that per- 
mitting loans by Federal Land Banks 


to corporations. This amendment 
was introduced and supported by 
Senator Carey. The Senate accepted 
the amendment, but the House re- 
jected it. During conference, it was 
restored and is now law. 


The new part of the law making 
corporations eligible for land loans 
reads as follows: 


(2) The term ‘person’ includes an in- 
dividual or a corporation engaged in the 
raising of livestock; and (3) the term ‘cor- 
poration’ includes any incorporated associa- 
tion; but no such loan shall be made to a 
corporation (a) unless all the stock of the 
corporation is owned by individuals them- 
selves personally actually engaged in the 
raising of livestock on the land to be mort- 
gaged as security for the loan, except in a 
case where the Land Bank Commissioner per- 
mits the loan if at least 75 per centum in 
value and number of shares of the stock 
of the corporation is owned by the individ- 


uals personally actually so engaged, and (b) 
unless the owners of at least 75 per centum 
in value and number of shares of the stock 
of the corporation assume personal liability 
for the loan. No loan shall be made to 
any corporation which is a subsidiary of, 
or affiliated (either directly or through 
substantial identity of stock ownership) 
with, a corporation ineligible to procure 
a loan in the amount applied for. 


Another important amendment 
which is now law was one originally 
proposed by Senator McCarran. It 
has the effect of giving considera- 
tion to grazing value of forest or 
public domain permits in connection 
with the appraisal of owned lands. 
This amendment was written in as a 
change in Section 12 of the original 
Federal Farm Loan Act, and is as 
follows: 

In determining the earning power of land 
used for the raising of livestock, due con- 
sideration shall be given to the extent to 
which the earning power of the fee-owned 
land is augmented by a lease or permit, 
granted by lawful authority of the United 
States or of any state, for the use of a 
portion of the public lands of the United 
States or of such state, where such permit 
or lease is in the nature of a right adjunctive 
to such fee-owned land, and its availability 
for use as such during the terms of the loan 
is reasonably assured. 


Taylor Act Amendments 


HE Senate Committee on Pub- 

lic Lands has reported the bill 
passed by the House (H.R. 3019) 
for amending the Taylor grazing 
law, with changes. In view of the 
prolonging of this session of the 
Congress it appears that changes in 
the law may be made in the next 
few weeks. | 

The Senate Committee would in- 
crease to 142 million acres the total 
area to be included in regulated 
grazing districts. ‘The House bill 
would have made no limitation. The 
area proposed by the Senate Com- 
mittee is that of the 51 districts out- 
lined by the Division of Grazing 
while proceeding under the law 
which carried a limit of a total of 
80 million acres. 

The Senate Committee also would 
retain in the law the McCarran 
clause which prevents cancellation 
of permits when such action would 
impair the value of a permittee’s 
grazing unit that is pledged as secur- 
ity for a loan. 

Section 8 of the Act, providing 
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for the exchange of lands both with 
private owners and the state, is to 
be strengthened and the exchange 
with the states is to be made more 
mandatory than in the present Act. 
It is also to be provided that private 
owners of lands can make exchanges 
either within or without the boun- 
daries of grazing districts with cer- 
tain restrictions. The present Act 
merely provides for exchange with 
private owners when such lands are 
included within the boundaries of a 
grazing district. 

Section 15 of the Act will prob- 
ably be amended to conform to the 
House amendments, which makes 
Section 15 read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is further 
authorized in his discretion,. where lands of 
the public domain are so situated as not to 
justify their inclusion in any grazing dis- 
trict to be established pursuant to this Act, 
to lease such lands for grazing purposes 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe: Provided, that 
preference shall be given to owners, home- 
steaders or other occupants and lessees of 
contiguous land to the extent necessary to 
permit proper use of such contiguous land. 


It is reported that Section 14 of 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


CONVENTIONS 

Colorado Wool Growers, Glenwood Springs 
—July 25-27 

Wyoming Wool Growers, Laramie—VJuly 30- 
31, August | 

Idaho Wool Growers (Midsummer Meet- 
ing), Twin Falls—August 14 

California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 

November 21-22 


American National Live Stock Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona—January 7-10, 1936 


RAM SALES 


Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 14 

Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 23 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—Au- 

_ gust 27-28 

Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Klamath Falls— 
September 10 


SHOWS 
Pacific International, Portland—October 5-- 


American Royal, Kansas City — October 
9 


19-26 

Ak-Sar-Ben, Omaha—October 27-Novem- 
ber 2 

Kansas National, Wichita—November 11-15 

Great Western, Los Angeles—November 30- 
December 7 

International, Chicago—November 30-De- 
cember 7 

oo Western, Denver—January 11-18, 

36 











the Act will be amended to provide 
that where the isolated tracts under 
that section are not sold within two 
years such isolated tracts shall be 
ceded to the states. 





Don’t Forget the Tariff 


WE hear so much these days 
about the A.A.A. and the 
N.R.A. and the rest of the alphabet 
that the protective tariff is entirely 
forgotten. Yet the fact is that the 
tariff is doing more for agriculture 
than all the new-fangled schemes 
combined. At present prices our 
wools show from 10 to 14 cents per 
grease pound benefit from the 
tariff. 

The tariff on butter is 14 cents 
per pound, and according to De- 
partment of Agriculture reports, the 
average price of 92 score butter in 
New York City for May was 27.3 
cents, for San Francisco the average 
price was27 cents. The same report 
shows that 92 score New Zealand 
butter delivered in London sold for 
an average during May of 17 cents 
per pound. So the tariff is bene- 
fiting our dairymen to the extent 
of at least 10 cents per pound. 

Dry beans are selling here up to 
514 cents per pound. The tariff is 
3 cents per pound, and the farmer 
is benefited to the extent of 2 cents 
per pound by reason of the tariff. 

Beef cattle are getting more tariff 
protection than any other commod- 
ity. In the last six months 70,000 
head of cattle have been imported 
from Canada and paid a tariff of 3 
cents per pound liveweight, which 
has amounted to more than $30 per 
head. In addition millions of pounds 
of dressed meat has come in and paid 
a tariff of 6 cents per pound. In 
the absence of a tariff, our country 
would be flooded with foreign beef 
and lamb. 

An impartial investigation will 
show that most agricultural prod- 
ucts are decidedly benefited by the 
tariff. The articles I have mention- 
ed here are all outside the A.A.A. 
and it cannot be argued that any- 
thing is raising the price above the 
foreign price except the tariff. 


7 


It looks to me as though the 
friends of the tariff have been thor- 
oughly bluffed and seem afraid to 
say a word in its favor, yet it is the 
one thing that enables our stockmen 
and farmers to continue in business. 
Nothing can take its place. 


S. W. McClure. 





New Shipping Rule 


IDER distribution of western 

lambs than has been made dur- 
ing the last three years is expected to 
result from the new rule on “change 
of ownership” (sale-in-transit) that 
becomes effective on July 15. 

This really is not a new rule. It 
is a restoring of the arrangement 
that obtained up to January 25, 
1932. At that time new tariffs were 
put out to conform to rates pre- 
scribed in the decision on the gen- 
eral case of livestock rates in the 
western district, (I.C.C. 17,000), 
though the Interstate Commerce 
Commission did not require cancel- 
lation of the sale-in-transit rate at 
river markets. The old plan allow- 
ed the application of the lower dis- 
tance rate for the entire haul when 
the livestock sold at a market along 
the line. The 1932 tariffs left the 
old arrangement in effect at Ogden, 
Salt Lake, and Denver, but with- 
drew it at Omaha, Sioux City, Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis. 
The Denver provisions now are to 
be put in at the other markets. 


Under the rate arrangement that 
existed in 1932, 1933 and 1934, 
there has been large concentration of 
lambs at the Denver market. Pack- 
ers have bought freely there to sup- 
ply plants located farther east, and 
in so doing incurred the lower 
freight expense than applied on 
lambs purchased at river markets 
and forwarded at local freight rates 
to plants between Chicago and the 
market at which the lambs were 
bought. 

The change of rules does not af- 
fect rates through St. Paul and Chi- 
cago to plants farther east. Lower 
rates through those markets were 
considered in official I.C.C. hearings 





in April and no report or decision 
has been made. 

Feeder lambs will also move under 
the through rates referred to above. 
In some cases, the fat rate (15 per 
cent higher) may be collected from 
origin to the market, but when it is 
shown that the lambs went out for 
feeding, the lower rate will apply on 
the entire distance and a refund 
made of 15 per cent of the charges 
to the market. 

Sorting privileges under the rule 
have been relaxed, but less than was 
hoped for. Lambs owned by one 
man can be sold, sorted, and shipped 
to various points on the basis of 
through rates. This applies to one 
owner’s shipments that may have 
been loaded at two or more stations. 
The rule does not permit mixing 
sheep or lambs shipped by different 
owners to go out on the through rate 
for either fat or feeder stock. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
new rule will effect a broader dis- 
tribution of lambs between the dif- 
ferent western markets or whether 
there will be noticeable evidence of 
competition among the larger buy- 
ing interests. At least the rate han- 
dicap has been removed from the 
river markets. 





A.A.A. Amendments Endors- 
ed by Texas Board of 


Directors 


NDORSEMENT of the amend- 

ments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act affecting wool, as 
originally proposed, was given by the 
Board of Directors of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
in their quarterly meeting on June 
13 at Del Rio. This action was a 
reaffirmation of the stand taken by 
the association when meeting as a 
whole in April. 

In the debate which preceded the 
voting of the Board of Directors, 
Roger Gillis, E. §. Mayer, and Judge 
J. F. Sutton were the principal 
speakers for the affirmative and 
Judge Boggess and J. T. Johnson for 
the negative. The vote on the ques- 
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tion was 30 to 12 in support of the 
amendments. 

Association finances and organi- 
zation work were also given much 
consideration at the directors’ meet- 
ing. The report presented by H. M. 
Phillips, acting secretary, showed 
that 453 of the membership con- 
tracts under the new organization 
had been signed, including 24 ware- 
houses, 23 associate members, 10 
banks, 3 wool buyers, and 389 grow- 
ers. With the old members in good 
standing, the total enrollment in the 
Texas Association on June 13 was 
947. 

The position of secretary was not 
filled, but power was delegated to 
President Abe Mayer to make a se- 
lection and the maximum salary for 
the office was fixed at $4,000. 





Wool Auction at Ogden 


N auction sale of -two million 
pounds of wool on July 11 was 
advertised by the wool branch of the 


Merrion and Wilkins Sheep Com- 
mission Company at Ogden, Utah. 

This is the second sale of the kind 
conducted by this firm, the former 
one having been held early in De- 
cember of last year. 

Colonel E. O. Walter, Filer, Idaho, 
is the auctioneer. The sales includes 
230 lots of graded wool amounting 
to 1,500,000 pounds, and ranging 
from 200 to 2,400 pounds per lot. 
All graded lots are cataloged as fine, 
half-blood, three-eighths, or quarter 
blood, and come chiefly from Utah 
and Idaho. 

Names of owners are not shown 
in the catalog. 

Original bag wools amounting to 
420,000 pounds are listed in 25 lots, 
with the approximate percentage of 
each grade shown. 

The sale is to be held at the Coli- 
seum at the Ogden Stock Yards, 
opening at 9 A. M. 








The Size of Sheep Flocks 


HE number and size of the sheep 

flocks in the United States is 
shown in the table below. This table 
was compiled by officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture from data 
collected by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the 1930 enumeration. 


Out of a total of 472,917 wool 
growers reporting at that time, prac- 
tically one fourth of them ran under 
ten head of sheep and produced 1.5 
per cent of the total wool clip of 
the country, while those operating 
bands of 1,000 head or more com- 
prise only 1.44 per cent of the total 
operators and produce 51.4 per cent 
of the annual domestic wool supply. 


NUMBER OF WOOL GROWERS REPORTING SHEEP SHORN, AND AMOUNTS 
OF SHORN WOOL REPORTED, 1930 CENSUS BY SIZE GROUPS 





Number of 
sheep shorn 
per producer 

reporting 


Number of 
producers 
reporting 

sheep shorn 


Per cent of 
total wool 
reported 


Total shorn wool 
reported by all 
* producers in each 
size group 
(In pounds) size group 


Per cent of 
total producers 
in each 
size group 


by each 





TOTAL 472,917 





100.00 295,964,506 100.0 





Inder 10 
10-24 
25-49 
50-99 
100-299 
300-599 
600-999 
1,000-2,499 
2,500-4,999 
5,000-9,999 546 
10,000-24,999 174 
25,000-49,999 22 
50,000 and over... 2 





116,979 
158,459 
100,164 

50,849 

29,060 
7,010 . 
3,492 
4,733 
1,427 


























24.5 
33.5 
21.2 


4,318,444 1.5 
17,666,460 6.8 
23,735,206 8.0 
24,428,854 8.2 
33,564,958 11.3 
20,664,333 7.0 
19,532,101 6.6 
57,096,164 19.3 
39,442,093 13.3 
30,077,285 10.2 
19,195,903 6.5 
5,206,591 1.8 
1,036,114 








Source: Bureau of Census. 
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SENATOR ALVA B. ADAMS 
(Colorado) 


SENATOR FREDERICK STEIWER 
Oregon) 











SENATOR ROBERT D. CAREY 
(Wyoming) 


Wool Affairs at Washington 


Senators to Investigate Wool Sales—A.A.A. Position Uncertain 





On July 10 the Senate voted 
in favor of an appropriation for 
the expense of an investigation 
of wool marketing affairs. At 
the same time wool was remov- 
ed from the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 











‘THE task of improving condi- 

tions in our wool marketing 
system still is under consideration in 
Washington. Just what laws or 
regulations will be laid down, and by 
what agency they shall be enforced 
—those points still-are unsettled, but 
constructive action for the benefit 
of growers, and within the next few 
months, is assured. 


Licenses and the A.A.A. 


The series of public hearings on 
the proposed plan of licensing wool 
dealers under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, discussed in the June 


Wool Grower, have been suspended 
pending final determination as to 
just what powers are to be granted 
the A.A.A. in connection with mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities. 
That plan contemplated only such 
regulation of wool handling con- 
cerns as is necessary to establish fair 
trade practices. Chief among these 
practices are the questions of charges 
for handling consignments and the 
separation of speculative and com- 
mission business. 

The original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act extended to the Secretary 
of Agriculture full powers for 
licensing, or other steps necessary to 
correct such practices in the market- 
ing of any agricultural commodity 
as interfered with producers’ receiv- 
ing fair prices. He was also empow- 
ered to support marketing agree- 
ments with price control provisions 
when requested by over 50 per cent 


of the handlers. The exercise of this 
latter power was not contemplated 


in connection with license proceed- 
ings. 

Following the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the N.R.A. case, it 
was decided to rewrite both the 
original agricultural adjustment law 
and the amendments that were be- 
fore the Congress. A new measure 
finally emerged and was passed by 
the House of Representatives on 
June 18 as H.R. 8492. That bill 
did not contain any provisions af- 
fecting wool. It was expected that 
authority for licensing of wool deal- 
ers and handlers of some other crops 
would be added by the Senate. Con- 
sideration of H.R. 8492 as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture was commenced by the 
whole Senate on July 8. 


The Senate Investigation 


The following Senate Resolution, 
sponsored by Adams of Colorado 
and Steiwer of Oregon, was intro- 
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‘duced on June 24, approved on June 
27 by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Audit and Control of Contingent 
Expenses: 
74th Congress—1st Session 
S. RES. 160 
In the Senate of the United States 
May 13 (calendar day, June 24), 1935 
Mr. ApamMs and Mr. STEIWER submitted the 
following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committe on Agriculture 
and Forestry 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas wool is one of the major agricul- 
tural products of many sections of the 
United States and is used in many industries 
and provides a substantial part of the com- 
merce of the country; and 

Whereas existing methods of marketing 
the wool crop have proved unsatisfactory 
to the wool producers of America: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a. special committee of 
three Senators to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation of the production, transporta- 
tion, and marketing of wool. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate, not later 
than the beginning of the second session of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, the results of 
its investigations, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate in the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
to employ such clerical and other assistants, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee;' which shall 
not exceed $10,000, shall be “paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, upon 
vouchers. approved by the chairman. 


The. planning of an investigatien 
of-.wool marketing by the United 
States Senate was prompted mainly 
by complaints on returns on 1934 
consignments, and by frustration of 
attempts made by interested senators 
to obtain facts regarding the dates 
of sale and prices received for con- 
signments in comparison with wool 
handled on speculative account by 
the same firms that were doing com- 
mission business. 
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Senatorial investigations have 
come into high importance as a 
megns of obtaining facts upon which 
to base legislation for correction of 
wrong conditions and practices. One 
of the recent and notable of such 
investigations was that of the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1934. 
Audit was made of the books of all 
brokers in advance of calling of wit- 
nesses for questioning. One import- 
ant point of that investigation was 
the private buying and selling of se- 
curities by brokers also doing com- 
mission business with the public. 
The Securities Exchange Act that 
was later passed prohibits any house 
from private speculation in any se- 
curities for which it handles buying 
or selling orders on a commission 
basis. 

On June 19, Senators Steiwer 
(Oregon), Adams (Colorado), and 
Carey (Wyoming), discussed wool 
marketing affairs with officials of 
the F.C.A. They were given to un- 
derstand that all figures on the 
amounts of consigned and specula- 
tive wools handled by approved con- 
signees were held as confidential; 
also, that prices received in such sales 
could not be furnished to the Con- 
gress. 

It is probable that the audit and 
investigation will cover the sale of 


“1933 and 1934 wools by consignees 


approved under the Farm Credit 
Administration plan through the 
Wool Advisory Committee. The 
“approved” concerns handled about 
two thirds of the 1934 clip, and their 
tonnage included 80 million pounds 
of wool from sheep upon which 
loans had been made by agencies 
connected with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

By a ruling of F.C.A. Governor 
W. I. Myers on March 20, 1935, 
government-financed wools were 
permitted to. be sold, but if con- 
signed must go under a plan similar 
to that in previous years except that 
consignees were largely released from 
regulations on selling rates. 

About 60 million pounds of 1934 
wools was sold in May and June by 
the approved concerns, leaving 
about 35 million pounds of that clip 
on hand. During the same time, 


the same houses disposed of 29 mil- 
lion pounds of 1935 wool. 

The senatorial committee to in- 
vestigate wool marketing will be 
named by the Vice President. 





European Wool Industry 


Active; Prices Advance 


[MPROVEMENT in the European 

wool textile industry in May and 
June resulted from increased orders 
and was accompanied by price ad- 
vances at London and Southern 
Hemisphere markets according to 
the monthly summary of world wool 
prospects released July 6 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Prices of wool in Boston are now 
at the highest level since August, 
1934. The heavy trading in the 
domestic market during May was 
based on the large volume of orders 
for goods not covered by stocks of 
raw wool. The heavy sales in May 
greatly reduced stocks of wool in the 
Boston market and orders are now 
being taken for new clip wool to 
be graded and delivered when avail- 
able. Raw wool stocks at the prin- 
cipal ports of the United Kingdom 
and at railway and canal depots in 
Yorkshire, England, at the end of 
April were 50,000,000 pounds smal- 
ler than a year earlier. The increased 
demand for wool in recent months 
has greatly reduced the heavy stocks 
of a few months ago in Southern 
Hemisphere countries. With the ex- 
ception of New Zealand, stocks on 
hand at the end of the 1934-35 sea- 
son in Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries are not expected to exceed the 
average for the five years 1929-33. 

A reduction of 7 per cent in the 
coming (1935-36) Australian wool 
clip is in prospect according to a 
preliminary estimate of the Austra- 
lian wool*selling brokers and pro- 
ducers. Decreases are also in pros- 
pect in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France. The expected 
increase in the Union of South 
Africa will probably not be large 
enough to offset the decreases in the 
four countries mentioned, which 
produce about 48 per cent of the 
world production exclusive of Rus- 
sia and China. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 
HAMPSHIRES 
SUFFOLKS 
LINCOLNS 
PANAMAS 
CORRIEDALES 
CROSSBREDS 


SINGLE STUD RAMS, PENS OF 5 
REGISTERED RAMS, AND RANGE 
RAMS IN PENS OF 10 TO 25 


"Quality"—A Stud Ram Entered in’ this 
year's Sale by J. K. Madsen. 




















Catalogs furnished upon request to the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








At the 1934 Ram Sale. 
Auctioneers A. W. Thompson (on the stand), S. W. McClure (to the left), and 
E. O. Walter (center) putting a pen of five Rambouillet rams through the ring. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


National Ram Sale 


AUGUST 27-28, 1935 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Under the Management of the National 


Wool Growers Association 











Mt. Haggin Hampshire Rams for the Twentieth Annual National Ram Sale. 





Nutritional Anemia in Lambs 


By S. S. WHEELER, 
Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station 


N recent years nutritional anemia 

has received much attention from 
investigators. This is a disease re- 
stricted for the most part to young 
suckling animals, although in cer- 
tain restricted localities mature ani- 
mals may be affected. 

The so-called “salt sick” disease 
of cattle in Florida has been found 
to be a type of nutritional anemia 
which affects all ages to a more or 
less degree. Experiments have dem- 
onstrated that this disorder is caused 
by an insufficient amount of iron 
and probably copper in the ration. 
These two elements, acting together, 
seem to play a vital part in the build- 
ing of the pigment of red blood cell, 
which acts as a carrier of oxygen to 
the body tissues. Suckling animals 
may come down with nutritional 
anemia because they subsist largely 
on milk, milk being deficient in iron 
and copper. Young suckling pigs 
having no access to pasture or dirt 
lots frequently become nutritionally 
anemic, which results in retarded 
growth and, in many cases, death. 
Where pigs are raised without access 
to pasture or dirt lots, feeding a 
small amount of iron sulfate has pre- 
vented nutritional anemia. Young 
suckling animals having access to 
natural sources of iron and copper, 
such as pasture, dirt, etc., are, how- 
ever, not usually affected by nutri- 
tional anemia. 

If nutritional anemia is a factor 
of importance in raising young pigs, 
what is the situation with early 
lambs raised under shed conditions? 
To attempt to find an answer to this 
question, the Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station undertook a 
two-year study of the problem. The 
experiment was divided into two 
phases: (1) The production of nu- 
tritional anemia in lambs kept under 
controlled conditions, (2) A study 


of nutritional anemia in “normal” 
lambs raised under shed conditions. 
Six lambs a few days old were 
put in wood cages and bottle-fed on 
nothing but cow’s milk for three 
months. During this time the lambs 
became progressively more and more 
anemic until their hemoglobin sup- 
ply had been reduced by almost two 
thirds. The lambs, however, made 
almost normal gains in weight and 
were fairly thrifty in appearance. 
Not until almost four months had 
elapsed did the full effect of the re- 
stricted ration and environment be- 
come apparent. At this time several 
of the lambs had ceased gaining, and 
death was apparently imminent. A 
solution of iron chloride was mixed 
with the milk for two lambs, and 
iron chloride and copper nitrate for 
another pair. The remaining two 
lambs were kept on the ration of 
milk alone as controls. The two 
pairs of lambs which received iron 
and iron-copper supplement showed 
an immediate response in hemoglo- 
bin level, which by five weeks had 
almost doubled. One of the control 
lambs died, the other survived. 
During 1933 and 1934, 53 “nor- 
mal” crossbred lambs were tested 
for evidence of nutritional anemia 
from birth to eight weeks of age. 
Birth and subsequent weekly weights 
were taken of all lambs. The ewes 
and lambs were kept in sheds with 
adjacent corrals where the hay and 
grain was fed. No pasture or green 
feed was available for the first eight 
weeks, after which the ewes and 
lambs were shipped out to summer 
range. Results of this phase of the 
investigation may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Lambs raised under 
these conditions showed a gradual 
but progressive nutritional anemia, 
as determined by weekly hemoglobin 
determinations, up to the age of 
three to four weeks. The reduction 
in hemoglobin from birth to this 
age was 22 per cent. During an 


equivalent period the six control 
lambs showed a 54 per cent reduc- 
tion in hemoglobin. This anemic 
period was followed by a return al- 
most to birth level of hemoglobin by 
the eighth week. (2) During the 
period when the lambs were most 
anemic there was no observed lack 
of thrift or well-being, and there 
was no reduction in weekly gain. 
(3) The lambs averaged 10.6 pounds 
at birth, and 40.9 pounds at eight 
weeks of age. (4) A comparison of 
twin and single lambs, age for age, 
showed no significant difference in 
hemoglobin level. Twin and triplet 
lambs averaged 2.4 pounds lighter at 
birth and 4.6 pounds lighter at eight 
weeks of age than single lambs. 
There are obviously a number of 
limitations to the application of the 
results of this experiment. What the 
story would be with lambs raised un- 
der range conditions is a matter of 
opinion. It seems reasonable, how- 
ever, to believe that where lambs 
have access to grass during the suck- 
ling period there would be even less 
of a tendency to show nutritional 
anemia than existed under the con- 
ditions of this experiment. The fact 
that during the most anemic period, 
as measured by hemoglobin determi- 
nations, the experimental lambs 
showed no decrease in gains or thrift 
leads us to assume that nutritional 
anemia is a factor of minor economic 
importance in raising young lambs. 
It would appear that only under un- 
usual conditions resembling those 
under which the six control lambs 
were fed does nutritional anemia 
seriously interfere with the normal 
growth of lambs. Putting it in a dif- 
ferent way, it seems logical to as- 
sume that lambs under ordinary 
conditions of feeding and manage- 
ment either pick up enough of the 
necessary elements to combat serious 
nutritional anemia or they are more 
resistant to this disorder than are 
some other classes of young animals. 





Around the 


Range 
Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


This was an abnormally warm 
month, more especially during the 
latter half, and it was the third 
driest June of record in places, being 
exceptionally dry everywhere. The 
first half of the month was com- 
paratively cool, however, conserving 
moisture supplies appreciably, and 
allowing a sturdy growth of grasses 
generally. During that time forage 
and livestock improved materially. 
Crops are not so good in the south- 
ern portion. Corn is fairly good 
farther north. 


Friona 


Our range conditions are just a 
little better this year (June 24), 
than they were last. 

We had about a 3 per cent death 
loss in range ewes last winter. Our 
lambing has not been as good this 
year. 

Twelve to fifteen cents has been 
paid on 1935 wools. There is less 
wool being consigned in this section 
this year, in fact I have not heard of 
any being consigned. Possibly one 
half of the wool has been sold. 

Shearers here boarded themselves 
and received 10 cents per head. 

We have had less trouble with 
coyotes this year. 

C. W. Dixon. 


ARIZONA 


Unusually dry weather prevailed, 
only the higher northern portions 
receiving scattered showers early in 
the month. Hot weather prevailed 
over the lower, southern portion, 
though cool nights occurred farther 
north. Water supplies, forage, and 
livestock. are largely in good condi- 
tion, however, more especially over 














Photo by M. S. Benedict. 


A Pastoral Scene in the Sawtooth Mountains, Idaho. 


the eastern and northeastern sec- 
tions; and most crops are doing well. 
Wild dogs, detrimental to sheep 
bands, are still flourishing over large 
areas. Most sheep are in the northern 
highlands, doing well. The calf crop 
was a good one in most sections. 


Navajo 


Weather and feed conditions here 
are favorable, much better, in fact, 
than they have been for the last two 
or three years, (June 12). 

We had a 5 per cent loss in range 
ewes last winter. Lambing has been 
about the same as it was last year. 

Machine shearers were paid 10 
cents per head and board, while 
blade men were paid 6 cents. 

Sixteen and eighteen cents has 
been paid for this year’s wool having 


a shrinkage of 65 to 68 per cent. An 
advance of 15 cents has been made 
on consigned wools. 

There are no predatory animal 
men in the field here and we are 
having trouble with coyotes. 

Burr W. Porter. 


Glendale 


Good conditions prevail on the 
range here, with feed somewhat bet- 
ter this year (June 28). 

Death loss in range ewes last win- 
ter was about 5 per cent. In lamb- 
ing operations we saved a greater 
number of lambs per 100 ewes than 
we did last year. 

Fifteen cents has been received fo 
this year’s wool, with a 1 per cent 
discount for tags, etc. An advance 
of 10 cents is being made on con- 
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signed wools. More wool is being 
consigned this year, but only 25 per 
cent of the 1935 wools have been 
consigned or sold. When the shear- 
er received his board, he was paid 15 
cents per head, and when he paid his 
board he got 18 cents. 
Max Rothpletz. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what above normal for the month 
generally over the state, and the 
only rain was a few light, scattered 
showers of little consequence. The 
lack of rain over the eastern plains 
area is becoming serious, and there 
is a shortage of livestock water in 
parts of the southwestern area. 
Ranges continue good in the moun- 
tains, but they are beginning to need 
rain. Livestock, nevertheless, have 
shown a slow but steady improve- 
ment. 


Hope 


Except in spots, range conditions 
are excellent (June 23). 

About a 10 per cent death loss in 
range ewes was suffered last year. 

The 1935 wools have brought 16 


to 20 cents, with a discount of 3 per. 


cent for tags. The amount of 
wool being consigned is probably 
less than that of one year ago. There 
is only about 10 per cent of this 
year’s wool that has been sold so far. 

Eight cents per head with board 
was paid shearers. 

We are having more trouble with 
coyotes. 


L. P. Glasscock. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were somewhat 
above normal much of the time, and 
showers were light but rather gen- 


eral. Alfalfa was harvested in all 
the lower country without harm, 
and the harvest is progressing at 
greater elevations. Corn is doing 
well over eastern counties. Ranges 
have made seasonal improvement in 
places, but they are still dry in the 
southeast and are becoming dry on 
the western slope. Ranges are the 
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best in years in much of the north- 
eastern portion. Livestock are gen- 
erally fair to good. 


Montrose 


Weather and feed conditions on 
the range are good (June 24). 

We had about a 20 per cent loss 
in range ewes this winter. 

Blade men and shearers who pay 
their board receive 10 cents per 
head; with board they are paid 11% 
cents per head. 

Twenty cents has been received 
for 1935 wool, with a 1 per cent 
discount for tags, etc. About 90 per 
cent of the wool is being consigned; 
2 per cent of the clip is still in grow- 
ers’ hands. 


John Chuchuru. 
NEVADA 


Temperatures were steadily some- 
what above normal through the 
month, and there was no rain until 
the last week when a few inconse- 
quential showers occurred over the 
northern and western portions. The 
alfalfa harvest progressed favorably 
and the wild hay harvest is nearing 
in most sections. Ranges continued 
good and livestock are doing well as 
a rule, though rain would benefit 
both in nearly all areas. 


Aurum 


Feed here was good in May, and 
has been up to date (June 14). | 
Our losses in range ewes were 


light, and our lambing is much bet- 
ter than it was last year. 





HE notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of June. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











Twenty-one cents has been paid 
for 1935 wool. Advances of 10 to 
15 cents are being made on consign- 
ed wools. Shearers who paid their 
board received’ 15 cents per head. 
Without board; they were paid 11 
cents. 

There are not any government 
trappers and coyotes are very bad 
this spring. 

Burton H. Robison. 


Ely 


Conditions of weather and feed 
are much better than they have been 
at any time for the past three years 
(June 23). 

We have no data, but think the 
loss in range ewes was very light. 
This year’s lambing was 25 per cent 
better than that of last year. 

The 1935 wool crop is being sold 
at from 15 to 16 cents. Advances 
of 80 per cent are being made on 
consignments, but less wool is being 
handled that way this year. All the 
wool in this vicinity has been sold. 

All sheepmen report coyotes more 
numerous than for many years. 


J. H. Gallagher. 


Lee 


Excellent range conditions prevail 
at this time (June 23). They are 
so much better than the two or 
three years previous that there is no 
comparison. 

Death loss in range ewes during 
the winter was from 5 to 8 per 
cent, The number of lambs saved 
per 100 ewes is about 10 per cent 
higher than last year. 

Eleven cents per head with board 
was the rate paid shearers. 

Nineteen and one-half and 21” 
cents has been paid on 1935 wool, 
mostly fine, long staple, and having 
a shrinkage of 65 per cent. The vol- 
ume of consignments is about the 
same as last year. I would judge that 
about 90 per cent of this year’s wool 
has not been consigned or sold yet. 

Coyotes are getting terrible. 
Heavy losses from coyotes have been 
reported by everyone. If possible, 


(Continued to page 31) 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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pacer seryr nesta during the month of June have 

tended to further fortify the very strong position 
of wool the world over. The New York goods market 
is now looking to the raw wool market as a governing 
factor in establishing selling prices 


340 to 350 million pounds (pulled wool excluded) of 
the 1935 clip has gone. No one, through the use of 
figures available, seems to be able to account for any- 
thing like the above estimated tonnage. Many close 

students, including some manufac- 





of the finished product, while in the 
season of 1934 there was a marked 
tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers to price the finished product 
lower at each opening, having full 
confidence in their ability to secure 
the raw wool at correspondingly 
lower values. The abundant stocks 


of wool made this possible in 1934. CENT. 


Supply and Demand Governing 
Factor 


The whole picture has changed 
in the course of three months’ time; 





Boston, Mass. 


LONDON SALES OPENED TO- 
DAY WITH COMBING MERINOS 
UP TEN TO FIFTEEN PER CENT; 
CLOTHING MERINOS PAR TO 
FIVE PER CENT UP, AND CROSS- 
BREDS UP FIVE TO SEVEN PER 
ENGLAND WAS THE 
PRINCIPAL BUYER. 


C, Willard Bigelow, Secretary. 
Wool and Mohair Advisory 


turers, believe the domestic clip will 
be very short of expectation. Esti- 
mates range from 10 to 20 per cent 
short. 

The strong statistical position of 
wool is therefore food for careful 
consideration on the part of large 
users and not a few are predicting 
the necessity of importation of for- 
eign wools, particularly of the medi- 
um grades, by January 1, 1936. 


July 8, 1935 


Committee Foreign Situation Strong 





Nor does the foreign situation af- 





not only has the carryover from 

1934 wool clip to which manufacturers pointed two 
months ago as a valid reason for expecting lower values 
been very largely absorbed, but substantial inroads have 
been made in the 1935 clip by quick sales to mills of 
early shipments and through the transfer of contracts. 

A much larger volume of the 1935 clip has moved 
to manufacturers ‘than is represented by the carryover 
tonnage of the 1933 and 1934 clips. So we begin from 
scratch, so to speak. It is simply a case of the old law 
of supply and demand asserting itself. 

The tremendous rate of consumption referred to 
in our June letter continues. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate the May consumption to be about 47 million grease 
equivalent. Figures for June are not yet available but 
have been fair to maintain the high average of the five 
preceding months. Thus it will be seen that should 
present rate of consumption continue for the balance 
of the year, the remaining portion of the 1935 clip 
would be wholly inadequate to meet our domestic re- 
quirements. 

The topic of conversation on Summer Street no 
longer centers around the tremendous carryover from 
the 1934 clip as was wont to be two months ago, for 
that no longer exists, but rather centers around an 
analysis of the situation to find out where the estimated 


ford encouragement to the user who 
hopes to obtain raw wool at less values. The situation 
across the pond is very similar to that prevailing in our 
own country. Surpluses have largely vanished and 
while the carryover, so much talked of last Christmas, 
was being used, the market advanced almost 30 per 
cent from the low point. 

The strength in the foreign situation is augmented 
by prospects of sharp reduction in the coming Austra- 
lian clip due to the most disastrous drouth in the Pro- 
vince of Queensland for a decade, which has resulted in 
the loss of sheep. 

More stability in the monetary system in Conti- 
nental Europe has made it possible for Germany and 
other countries to once again compete for wool at mar- 
ket centers. This will evidently be a very worth-while 
factor in the disposition of the 1934 and 1935 foreign 
clips. 

Government Contracts Still Dominating Factor 


The placing of large government contracts early 
in the spring accounted for some 30 to 40 million 
pounds, grease equivalent, being the turning point of 
the market and definitely started the trend of values 
upwards. Just how far this upward movement will 
proceed is a debatable question. It is quite certain 
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underlying conditions are much more stable than in 
1933. 

Then there is always the prospect of inflation that 
is decidedly a buoyant factor. These government orders 
have for successful bidding mills furnished a backlog, 
so to speak, for large-scale operations which bid fair to 
continue indefinitely. Delivery requirements are 
usually very liberal, which enables the manufacturers 
to work on this type of material when civilian orders are 
insufficient to require full operating mill capacity. 
Those in the “know” believe that substantial govern- 
ment orders are yet to be placed to meet requirements 
for C.C.C. camps. Funds for this purpose are now 
evidently available from the gigantic Public Works ap- 
propriation of $4,800,000,000 In fact, a sizable bid 
invitation is now out for material requiring pulled wool 
and grease wool, largely of medium grades. 

Medium Wool Stocks Rapidly Vanishing 

It now appears quite evident that some mills are 
now paying dearly for their error for taking cloth con- 
tracts in February and March without covering their 
requirements of raw wool. This applies particularly to 
the medium grades such as quarter and three-eighths. 
The market on these grades has been extremely active 
and prices have risen from April 15 to June 15 to the 
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extent of 30 per cent. While the medium wools were 
the first to get the call, the demand has spread to all 
grades. 

Following the Supreme Court ruling invalidating 
the N.R.A., the wool market hesitated somewhat and 4 
strenuous effort was made on the part of topmakers to 
secure wools at 65 cents clean basis on the Boston 
market for the same class of wools that had been selling 
for 70 to 72 cents clean preceding the decision. At 
the present writing, however, most of the lost ground 
has been regained and the market seems once again to 
be thoroughly fortified against any attempts to reduce 
values. 

Summing up the situation, we have a market con- 
dition wherein men’s wear business, which requires the 
bulk of our worsted wools, is maintaining its leading 
position and mills are reported to have sufficient orders 
to sustain the industry at its present base for some weeks 
to come. ‘The women’s wear business is somewhat 
irregular, but this is probably more than offset by the 
government orders. 

Stronger foreign market prospects for further 
active consumption on our smaller domestic clip are the 
chief influences contributing to the improved statistical 
position of wool. 


id 








Territory wools. 


The largest movement 


the previous week. Texas wools were quite 


Prices of Territory Wool 


ALES and prices of wool for the 

week ending June 28 were re- 
ported from Boston by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
as follows: 


The wool market in Boston was fairly 
active during the past week and prices have 
been mostly firm to slightly stronger. In 
addition to a moderately active demand on 
spot wools in Boston quite a strong buying 
movement by some mills in producing sec- 
tions was reported. 

A sizable volume of medium fleece wools 
was moved, although demand was not quite 
as broad as during the previous week. 
Strictly combing 56s, % blood, bright 
fleeces of Ohio and similar types brought 
31-32 cents in the grease, while strictly 
combing of the 48s, 50s, 4 blood grade 
was sold at 30-31 cents. Strictly combing 
58s, 60s, % blood, Ohio fleeces were quiet 
but firmly quoted at 30-31 cents in the 
grease. Strictly combing 64s and finer, or 
fine Ohio Delaine, fleeces moved in moder- 
ate volume at 30-31 cents, grease basis. 


Sales were closed on most all grades of 


was on fine and % blood grades, graded 
French combing 64s and finer Territory 
wools brought mostly 67-71 cents, scoured 
basis. Good to choice French combing of 
similar grade sold in original bags at 70-71 
cents, scoured basis, while fair to average 
lines brought 68-70 cents, and short French 
combing sold mostly at 65-67 cents. Graded 
bulk strictly combing 58s, 60s, % blood, 
Territory was moved at 69-72 cents, scoured 
basis, and French combing at 65-68 cents. 
Small quantities of the lower grades were 
moved at steady prices unchanged from 


active at 70-72 cents, scoured basis, for 
twelve months’ average and at 73-75 cents 
for choice. Six and eight months’ Texas 
wools sold at 60-65 cents, scoured basis. 

Prices were reported firm to stronger in 
foreign wool markets. The interest of 
American buyers was confined mostly to 
coarse South American wools. 

Mohair was not very active, but prices 
on small sales were very firm at 33-35 
cents for good adult Texas mohair, 30-33 
cents for ordinary clips, and 48-50 cents for 
good kid mohair in original bags. 


DOMESTIC WOOL AND MOHAIR QUOTATIONS 











GRADE AND LENGTH 


Graded 
Territory 


Graded Ohio and Similar . 
G Scoured Basis Scoured Basis 


rease Basis 





64s, 70s, 80s (Fine), Strictly Combing 
64s, 70s, 80s (Fine), French Combing 
64s, 70s, 80s (Fine), Clothing 


$ 73-.77 
-67-.70 
59-.62 


$ .73-.75 
.67-.71 
.62-.65 





58s, 60s (% Blood), Strictly Combing 
§8s, 60s (% Blood), French Combing 


.69-.72 
.65-.68 


-65-.67 
-61-.63 





§8s, 60s (% Blood), Clothing 
56s (% Blood), Strictly Combing 


.60-.64 
.60-.64 


-57-.60 
-57-.60 





56s(% Blood), Clothing 
48s, 50s (4 Blood), Strictly Combing 


.57-.60 
.55-.60 


-52-.55 
-51-.55 





48s, 50s (Y%4 Blood), Clothing 
46s (Low 4 Blood), Strictly Combing 


36s, 40s, 44s (Common and Braid) --__-. 


.50-.53 
.50-.53 
43-45 


46-47 
46-.49 
41-.44 
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Wool Consumption Increases 


AN increase of practically two 
million pounds of shorn wool 
per week during May, as compared 
to April, is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Consumption of pulled wool also 
increased to the equivalent of 3,447,- 
000 pounds of greasy shorn wool. 

Further government contracts for 
army and C.C. Camp supplies are 
to be let in July and should help 
maintain the recent high rate of mill 
consumption and purchase. 

A part of the official report ap- 
pears below in the form published. 


SHORN WOOL CONSUMPTION BY 
CLASS AND ORIGIN 


In Thousands of Pounds, Greasy Shorn Basis? 








July, 1934 to 
May, 1935, Incl. 


zg 


a 


341,403 
323,132 


Class and Origin 


May, 1935, 
Weekly Av.2 
Weekly Av.2 


April, 1936, 





Apparel Class Total 11,623 
Domestic 
Duty-Paid Foreign 321 
Free Foreign 389 §=18,271 





1“Greasy” shorn wool plus “scoured” shorn wool 
raised to greasy shorn basis, conversion factors 
varying with class, origin and grade. 

2May average based on four, April on four, and 
July to May on forty-seven weeks; no adjustment 
made for holidays. 


PULLED WOOL CONSUMPTION BY 
CLASS AND ORIGIN 
In Thousands of Pounds, Greasy Pulled Basis1 


July, 1934, to 
May, 1935, Incl. 


3 


E 


3 
Apparel Class Total - 68,103 
Domestic E r 61,805 
Duty-Paid Foreign 
Free Foreign 6,298 








Class and Origin 


April, 1935, 











1“Greasy” pulled wool plus “scoured” pulled 

wool rai to greasy pulled basis, conversion fac- 
tors varying with class and grade. On a greasy 
shorn basis, the weekly average consumption of 
apparel class pulled wool for the May, 1935, period 
would be 3,447,000 pounds. 





Wool and Wool Tops at 
Highest Level of Year 


DURING June, prices of raw 

wool in the Boston market and 
of wool top futures on the New 
York Exchange recovered all of the 
ground lost during the last week in 


May and reached new high ground 
for the year. Unusually high domes- 
tic consumption of wool, with addi- 
tional government buying of wool 
goods expected, and rising prices in 
foreign markets were important fac- 
tors in the price advance. At the 
end of June, the average price of 
ten grades of wool, clean, landed 
Boston, was 70.2 cents, compared 
with 69.1 cents a month previous, 
and 61.0 cents at the low point of 
the year on April 26. A nearby 
wool top futures contract was 
quoted at the end of June at 84.5 
cents, compared with 79.5 a month 
previous, and 72.0 cents on April 
26. The average wool price showed 
on advance from the low point of 
the year of 9.2 cents or 15.1 per 
cent, and the price of the wool top 
futures contract showed a rise of 
12.5 cents, or 17.4 per cent. 





Cool Wool 
WE recently asked the owner of 


an exclusive women’s wear 
shop if she was carrying any sum- 
mer apparel for women in wools. 
“Yes,” she said, “I am, but I am not 
selling it.” And she brought out 
several models, most attractive in de- 
sign and coloring, just as sheer, 
sheerer in fact, than dresses in other 
fabrics, and yet having that richness 
and quality that only wool can give. 

“Ts it the price,” we asked, “that 
prevents their sale?” 

““No, it isn’t that; they are not at 
all out of line in price. But when 
I suggest a summer wool, everyone 
exclaims, ‘Oh, don’t show me wool, 
it’s too hot for summer.’ Women 
must be converted to the fact that 
wool is cool,” she concluded. 

And that, of course, is one of the 
main objectives of the work of Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries at present: to 
convince the public that wool is cool. 

Last month’s issue of the Wool 
Grower told of the efforts of the 
publicity agency for wool to put 
over the word to the women that 
wool, as the manufacturers make it 
today, is just the thing for summer. 
Now we have the Associated’s book- 


- 


let, “Cool Wool Makes Tropical 
Worsteds ideal for Summer.” This 
presents the idea that tropical wor- 
steds are the right thing, from every 
angle—economy, comfort, and style 
—for the male population. 

“Wool absorbs moisture,” the 
booklet sets forth, “without feeling 
clammy. It will not stick to the 
body in a soggy mass under the arms, 
in the small of the back or elsewhere. 
Hence lightweight wool is actually 
cool in summer because it permits 
the skin to breathe. That is what is 
meant by cool wool, the best pre- 
ventive against summer colds.” 

Again, the dual protection afford- 
ed by wool, long known to the anci- 
ents, and proved again by modern 
science, firmly establishes wool as a 
natural thermostat maintaining an 
amazing evenness of temperature. 

So if you wear a tropical worsted, 
you will be comfortable; also well 
groomed, because “‘endowed at the 
start with the rich and luxurious ap- 
pearance characteristic of wool, 
tropical worsteds hold their perfect 
drape . . . their smooth unruffled 
look throughout the day. The elas- 
ticity of wool fibers gives the suit 
a maximum absence of wrinkles and 
freedom of movement essential to a 
casual, easy, well-groomed look.” 

Such statements as these make up 
the booklet, “Cool Wool makes 
Tropical Worsteds ideal for Sum- 
mer.” It is being distributed 
through the clothing departments of 
stores throughout the country. 

All this work for the advancement 
of wool originates in Associated 
Wool Industries, the organization 
sponsored by manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and growers. The grower’s share 
of the funds for such work is ten 
cents a bag on all wool sold or con- 
signed, 

The latest tabulation shows that 
only a total of 92 growers have sign- 
ed pledges to support the wool pro- 
motion work. This total is distrib- 
uted as follows: Utah, 30; Colorado, 
27; Montana, 8; Texas, 7; Oregon 
and Wyoming, 6; Idaho and Nevada, 
3; Arizona and California, 1. 





The Out-of-Line Lamb Prices 


first two months of the 1935 
new-crop lamb season have 
gone by the boards, and the open- 
ing of July finds market conditions, 
while still erratic, slightly more as- 
suring than at the same time in 1934. 
May, the first month of oper- 
ation of the lamb market on the 
new crop basis, registered a fed- 
eral inspected slaughter of over a 
million and a half head: 6 per cent 
above the previous month’s slaughter 
and 27 per cent above that of May, 
1934. The June kill, also higher than 
for the same month in 1934, was, 
however, 10 per cent below May 
slaughter. The average weekly price 
for “good” lambs through June at 
Chicago was $8.21, which was 17 
cents below the May average and 23 
cents below the figures for June, 
1934. At the same time Chicago 
carcass prices for June were 43 cents 
below the May figure and 86 cents 
below that for the same month a 
year ago. 

On July 8, however, all top range 
lambs brought $9 and above at Den- 
ver, and at Chicago, four-car strings 
of 80-pound Washingtons and 
Idahos sold straight at $9.40. 

The total June receipts of lambs 
at seven principal markets, 727,604, 
which figure represents duplication 
on the direct movement, were 20 
per cent below those of May and 2 
per cent below June, 1934. The 
seven-market receipts for the last 
week of June were 181,812; for the 
corresponding week of 1934, they 
were 203,572. 

The total slaughter of all classes 
of animals in June indicates a much 
smaller meat supply than in May, 
and a very great reduction from the 
supply in June, 1934. The June 
slaughter, in fact, was smaller than 
for any May or June in the last four 
years and May of this year was the 
second lowest in total slaughter for 
either month during the same period. 

The slaughter of beef cattle was 
especially low in June and was ac- 
companied by a decline in prices for 


“good” steers and fancy grades of 
dressed beef. 

Offsetting this diminished supply, 
however, there has been some fall- 
ing off in meat consumption, due to 
the reaction against higher prices, 
which has caused attempted consum- 
ers’ strikes in both western and east- 
ern cities. Attempts have also been 
made in Chicago and Cleveland to 


organize buyers’ strikes, but with- 
out much effect. 

In the January and June issues of 
the Wool Grower, statistics were 
presented showing the relationship 
between the supplies and prices of 
lambs, beef cattle, and hogs. As 


nearly as can be ascertained from 
statistical studies, the price of live 
lambs is normally around $1.25 per 


RATE OF SLAUGHTER AND PRICES OF LAMBS IN MAY AND JUNE 
. DURING THE LAST FOUR YEARS 








1932 


1933 1934 





Federal Inspected 

Sheep and Lamb Slaughter: 
May 
June 

Chicago Prices: 

Spring Lambs Grading ‘Good’: 
May 
June 

Carcasses Grading ‘Good’— 

39-45 pounds: 
May 
June 


1,443,612 
1,528,826 








$ 7.09 
6.44 








15.20 
14.83 








1,504,790 
1,490,445 


1,244,491 


1,258,628 1,420,679 


$ 7.08 
7.64 


$ 9.96 
8.44 


$ 8.38 
8.21 


13.97 
14.00 


18.80 
16.91 


16.48 
16.05 








SLAUGHTER OF COMMERCIAL CATTLE AND PRICES OF STEERS AND BEEF 
CARCASSES IN MAY AND JUNE DURING THE LAST FOUR YEARS 








E732 


1933 1934 1935 





Federal Slaughter: 
May 
June 

Chicago Prices: 

Steers Grading ‘Good’— 

900-1100 pounds: 
May 
June 

Carcasses Grading ‘Good’— 

500-600 pounds: 

May 
June 





616,063 
638,053 








$ 6.58 
7.06 





10.19 
11.06 





717,413 
7S1,115 


864,075 
931,970 


735,463 
669,253 


$ 6.22 
6.04 


$ 6.91 
7.34 


17.06 
15.81 


9.02 
8.78 


10.12 
9.80 








SLAUGHTER OF HOGS AND PRICES OF LIVE HOGS AND FRESH LOINS IN 
MAY AND JUNE DURING THE LAST FOUR YEARS 








1932 


1933 1934 





Federal Slaughter: 
May 
June 

Chicago Prices: 

Hogs Grading ‘Good’— 

200-220 pounds: 
May 
June 

Fresh Loins—10-12 pounds: 
May 
June 


3,940,470 
3,319,863 

















4,286,239 
4,626,235 


4,217,624 
3,763,455 
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hundred pounds above that for the 
corresponding grade of beef cattle. 
At least this was the relationship up 
to 1932. For last month the aver- 
age price of lamb, $8.21, was set 
against $10.74 for fat steers. Evi- 
dently, the out-of-line condition is 
still in evidence and leaves the lamb 
producer in a quandary yet as to 
when he may come into his own. 

In continuation of the data pre- 
sented in the June Wool Grower, 
figures for the first two months of 
the marketing and slaughter from 
the 1935 lamb crop are presented in 
the accompanying table. Corre- 
sponding figures for federal inspect- 
ed slaughter of cattle and hogs and 
their prices are also shown. 

The lamb producer is still faced 
with the choice of two horns of a 
dilemma in considering lamb mar- 
ket conditions. He must conclude 


that either lamb market prices are 
improperly out of line, or that they 
are determined solely by supply and 
that there is no competition what- 
ever in the purchases of the con- 


suming public between lamb on one 
hand and beef and pork on the other. 
The latter conclusion seems unten- 
able. 

It is true that lambs have con- 
tinued in a comparatively abundant 
supply during the last seven months 
of advancing prices for cattle and 


hogs. The total supply of meat, 


however, is materially less than in 
the last depression years. At the same 
time the general purchasing pow- 
er is above what it was in 1931 
and 1932. At the beginning of the 
price decline of 1930 and 1931 lamb 
carcasses were selling at prices ma- 
terially above those reported for 
beef and pork. The June, 1930, com- 
parison in the following table, illus- 
trates this: 


Relationship Between Lambs, Cattle and 
Hogs in June, 1930 
Chicago Prices for 


Comparable Grades 
Live? Dressed? 


$12.23 $22.28 








Federal Slaughter 
Lambs __1,295,000 
Cattle _ 654,000 11.36 17.55 

3,689,000 9.76 19.10 
‘Lambs: 84 pounds down, Good and Choice; Cattle: 
Beef Steers, 950-1100 pounds, Good; Hogs: 200- 
i 250 pounds, Medium to Choice. 
Lamb: 39-45 pounds, Good; Cattle: 550-700 pounds, 
Good; Hogs: Fresh Loins, 12-15 pounds, 











In the bad conditions of 1930, 
they merchandised in June only 
120,000 fewer carcasses than in the 
same month of 1935, but the price 
was $4.75 per hundred pounds 
above the price of beef and over 
$3.00 above the price of fresh loins. 


In June of the present year, how- 
ever, we have pork loins wholesaling 
at over 5 cents a pound above lamb 
carcasses, and beef was practically 
on a par with lamb. 

Last year June lamb prices were 
$1.52 below those for May. In 1935 
the drop was 17 cents. It is yet 
too early to determine whether or 
not the more favorable price situ- 
ation at the close of June is the re- 
sult of lower receipts, or represents 
a shift by the buying public toward 
lamb on account of what should be 
its advantageous price position when 
compared with other meats. Also, 
there is ordinarily a considerable in- 
crease in the demand for lamb in the 
eastern cities with the advent of hot 
weather. 


The prospective supply of: lambs 
for summer slaughter and the indi- 
cated demand would seem to justify 
lamb prices at a level corresponding 
with their normal relationship, 
which is above that of beef cattle. 
The recent marked strength in the 
wool market gives further support to 
this idea. There seems to be little 
room for doubt as to the late market 
condition when the great shortage of 
thin lambs must cause feed lot oper- 
ators to compete against packers for 
lighter weight stuff as they com- 
monly did prior to 1931. 


As the season progresses, and sta- 
tistics can be gathered for a larger 
part of the seasonal operations with 
the 1935 crop, lamb raisers should 
be in a better position to determine 
which horn of the dilemma they 
shall seize for their mental satisfac- 
tion—or perhaps a third and more 
gratifying explanation may be 
found. 

It is also possible that the restora- 
tion of the sale-in-transit freight 
rate at the river markets may bring 
about a change in the distribution of 
lambs and give rise to prices that 
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will be favorable to the grower. 
Since 1932 when the large move- 
ment of directs from the West to 
slaughtering points at other markets 
began, there has been loud complaint 
as to the effect of directs upon 
packer buying. Whatever the real 
effect the arrivals of these directs 
may have had upon prices, the fig- 
ures are certainly rather suggestive 
as is shown below. Sixty-five per 
cent of the lambs arriving at the 
Chicago market in June of this year 
were in the direct class, amounting 
in number to 107,096, while packer 
purchases were only 52,171. 

The Relationship of Direct Shipments to 


Total Receipts at the Chicago Market 
in June During the Last Three Years 








Directs 
Per Cent 
of Total Packer 
Number Receipts Purchases 
123,013 58 78,112 
112,689 63 60,630 
107,696 65 $2,171 





Total 
Receipts 
_ 211,792 
_--177,289 
165,585 














Annual Meeting of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board 


‘THE regular annual meeting of 
the directors of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board was held 
at Chicago, June 20 and 21. Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson of the packing 
firm of Wilson and Company was 
elected president to succeed the late 
Charles E. Carey of Wyoming and 
Mr. D. M. Hildebrand of Nebraska 
was named vice president as succes- 
sor to Mr. Wilson. 

The Board had before it Manager 
Pollock’s twelfth annual report. 
This report showed total receipts 
from collections at stockyards and 
from other packers for the twelve 
months of $196,000, which was in 
balance with the budgeted expendi- 
tures for the year. Collections for 
the work of the Board are now being 
made at 20 public markets and it is 
expected that during the present 
year a number of other market 
points will make arrangements to 
start collections. During the year 
covered by the reports, markets at 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
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Stockton, California, increased their 
collections materially. Thirty pack- 
ers not located at public markets 
contributed to the Board’s support 
in the customary amount of 25 cents 
per car. In addition, several of 
them collected a similar amount 
from producers from whom pur- 
chases were made. 

The education of housewives in 
the selection and cooking of meats 
continues to be a prominent feature 
of the work conducted by the Meat 
Board. Last year two corps of 
demonstrators and lecturers were en- 
gaged in this work. A total of 83 
schools were held in 24 states, and 
in each of the cities, the Board’s 
lecturers conducted a minimum of 
five sessions of meat cooking instruc- 
tion. Four of these were for house- 
wives and the fifth for meat retail- 
ers. A completely equipped kitchen 
is set up on the stage and as the 
lecturer talks, she prepares and 
cooks the meat dish she is describing. 
Each cut is explained from selection 
at the dealer’s shop to appearance at 
the table. In the four days devoted 
to each school, a total of 44 meat 
dishes are prepared and the recipes 
handed out so that the women may 
go home and make them according 
to exact directions. The total attend- 
ance at cooking schools during the 
year was 634,250. 

Meat merchandising, which in- 
cludes demonstrations of the cut- 
ting of carcasses for retail sale, still 
is a prominent feature of the Board’s 
work. Three cutting demonstrators 
are employed, and demonstrations 
are given with lamb, beef, and pork, 
in connection with all the cooking 
schools. and, in addition, before 
audiences of retail dealers, packer 
salesmen, high school and college 
classes, hotel, club, and restaurant 
managers, dietitians and nurses, and 
others. A total of 736 meat lectures 
and demonstrations were given dur- 
ing the year in 176 cities. The total 
attendance of meat dealers was 39,- 
463, including men from 1,592 
towns outside of the cities in which 
the demonstrations were given. Some 
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64,964 meat merchandising manuals, 
giving instruction on the cutting of 
carcasses of lamb, beef and pork, and 
on. the selection of meats, were dis- 
tributed. 

The series of food value charts 
originated two years ago is still being 
widely distributed through the of- 
fice of the nutrition specialist. These 
charts show the contents of phos- 
phorus, calcium, protein, and various 
vitamins for different kinds of meat 
in comparison with other foods. 
The office of the nutrition special- 
ist also issued a booklet explaining 
and showing the application of them 


‘as the result of research. 


The Board has also published a 
booklet entitled ““Take Off Weight 
With Safety and Comfort.” This 
pamphlet covers in detail the meth- 
ods worked out in a recent scien- 
tific study of the value of the high 
protein diet in weight reduction. 
Other publications along the same 
line include “The Diet During Preg- 
nancy,” and “The Diet and Dental 
Diseases.” 

A report on government grading 
of meats was presented by Mr. C. V. 
Whalin of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
A number of the larger packers have 
adopted the plan of marking one or 
more grades of carcasses with their 
own quality brands. These concerns 
also employ government graders 
when desired by their customers. 
Stamps used by government graders 
correspond with official grades of 
prime, choice, good, etc. The con- 
solidated report of the packers’ meat 
grading showed that during the year 
1934, the number of carcasses 
stamped for each grade was as fol- 
lows: first grade, 158,107; second 
grade, 477,035; third grade, 866,- 
425; and fourth grade, 175,125. The 
total weight of packer graded beef 
was 922,621,287 pounds. 

Report of government grading for 
the year ending June 30, showed that 
stamps of government grades were 
placed on a total of 13,418 pounds 
of lamb. This was almost twice the 
weight of lambs stamped by gov- 
ernment graders in the preceding 
year. 


Ram Sale Prices at Brady, 


Texas 


T the ram sale held at Brady, 

Texas, July 5, 267 head of year- 
ling Rambouillet range rams sold in 
pen lots at an average price of 
$21.46. Twenty-eight single stud 
Rambouillets averaged $85.37. 

The top ram of the sale brought 
$500. It was sold by V. I. Pierce 
of Ozona, Texas, to W. S. Hansen 
of Collinston, Utah. Mr. Pierce sold 
18 rams at an average of $77. Mr. 
Hansen sold 92 head in the sale at 
an average of $27.50. 

R. F. Miller of Davis, California, 
sold 21 head bringing an average of 
$34.50. The twenty-nine head con- 
signed by Wm. Briggs of Dixon, 
California, brought an average of 
$21. Bullard Brothers of Woodland, 
California, sold 60 rams which aver- 
aged $31.19. 





Grazing on Cut-Over Lands 


WOULD like to see an agitation 

started to have the Forest Service 
give a trial of light grazing of sheep 
over cut-over lands. Here in Cali- 
fornia they are closing cut-over 
lands to any kind of sheep grazing. 
I think light grazing would be bene- 
ficial to cut-over lands in that the 
sheep would cover the pine cones to 
the extent that a good many of them 
would germinate. — 

There is one driveway here that 
shows good results so far as getting 
a stand of young pines. There were 
a large number of sheep driven over 
this trail each year. Before it was 
marked off as a driveway, there were 
very few pines on the driveway. 
Now after 15 years’ use there is a 
good stand of young pines. There 
are very few of them that show 
any sign of being eaten by the sheep. 
Wendel, Calif. j.F.J. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Chapter Activities 


American Fork 


7s American Fork (Utah) 

Auxiliary held its last meeting 
for the year at the home of Mrs. Mil- 
ton Ingersoll. We had a short pro- 
gram and were planning on having 
an election of officers. However, 
the members felt since we had been 
meeting such a short time that the 
same officers should continue in 
office until later in the fall. So they 
were retained. 

We also decided in our meeting, 
and each member pledged herself, to 
make some article of wool, either 
clothing or some gift or embroidery 
piece, and bring it to our first meet- 
ing in the fall. 

Plans are also being made to meet 
with the wool growers’ organiza- 
tion of this section in September and 
have a lamb roast. We want our 
new members to see what the ladies’ 
auxiliary can do to help our hus- 
bands out, and keep them interested, 
and also to get acquainted with each 
other. 

Our officers are: President, Mrs. 
Thomas Coddington; vice president, 
Mrs. Loyde Adamson; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Sidney Nicholes, Jr.; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mark 


Coddington. The board of directors 
includes, in addition to the above 
officers, Mrs. Milton Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Sidney Nicholes Sr., Mrs. Don Berg, 
Mrs. Emery Nicholes, and Mrs. Jack 
Seager. Members of the entertain- 
ment committee are: Mrs. Bert 
Adamson, chairman, Mrs. Carl An- 
derson, and Mrs. Marion Adamson. 
Mrs. Milton Adamson has charge of 
the music. 

We now have enrolled 16 mem- 


bers, 
Mrs. M. Coddington, 
Secretary. 


Baker County 


AKER County Chapter, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to Oregon 
Wool Growers, met at the Baker 


Hotel. A no-hostess luncheon at 1 
o’clock occupied the time till the 
regular meeting hour. The business 
meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
F. A. Phillips, president. There were 
eighteen members and three visitors 
present. -Mrs. Herman Oliver, state 
president, made an official visit to 
this chapter, giving a short talk on 
the objects of the organization, and 
outlining the work being done by 
the various chapters in the state. 
Mrs. Oliver was accompanied by 
Mrs. E. J. Bayley and Mrs. Lena 
Welsh, members of the Grant Coun- 
ty Chapter. Mrs. Ira Staggs extend- 
ed an invitation to the members of 
the chapter to hold the next meet- 
ing at their summer camp in the 
East Eagle Mountains, the date to 
be announced later. There will be 
no further meetings held by this 
chapter until September. 


Minnie Moura, Secretary. 


% * * 


Morrow County 


N May 3 the Morrow County 
Chapter of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to Oregon Wool Growers met 
at the Lucas Place in Heppner where 


a no-hostess luncheon was served at, 


1 o’clock. After the close of the 
luncheon, the business meeting was 
called to order by the President, 
Mrs. R. I. Thompson. Mrs. Herman 
Oliver, state president, was present 
and addressed the meeting briefly, 
talking on the objects of the organ- 
ization and outlining the work being 
done in other chapters in the state. 
Mr. Joe Belanger explained the 
qualifications of 4-H Club members, 
as this chapter has set aside a sum 
of money to be used in sending the 


most outstanding 4-H Lamb Club 
member to summer school in 1936. 
Much progress was reported by 
the various committees in charge of 
the wool work, which is being pre- 
pared for the annual Wool and 
Grain Show to be held in Heppner 
on August 24, and committees 
were appointed to arrange the de- 


tails of the exhibit. 


Mrs. R. G. Johnson of Canyon 
City accompanied Mrs. Oliver as 
a guest of the chapter. After en- 
rolling nine new members, the meet- 
ing was adjourned to meet at the 
same place on June 7. 

Following a no-hostess luncheon 
held at The Lucas Place in Heppner 
on June 7, the Morrow County 
Chapter of the Women’s Auxiliary 
was called to order by Mrs. Ralph 
Thompson, president. Mrs. Ralph 
Corrigal, president of the newly or- 
ganized chapter at Echo, was a guest 
at the luncheon and the meeting fol- 
lowing. Various committees re- 
ported progress being made in the 
preparations for the exhibit at the 
Wool and Grain Show to be held 
August 24. There were ten members 
present, and after enrolling one new 
member, the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the same place on July-12. 


Mrs. Glenn C. Jones, Secretary. 


* * * 
Umatilla County Picnic 


N June 23, accompanied by 

Mrs. E. J. Bayley of John Day, 
I drove to the Battle Mountain pic- 
nic ground, a distance of 95 miles 
to attend the annual picnic of the 
Umatilla County Chapter of the 
Women’s Auxiliary ' to Oregon 
Wool Growers. We reached the park 
just in time for Mrs. Mac Hoke to 
put a plate in our hands and put 
us in line by the side of a loaded 
table. After our long ride, we were 
certainly ready to be in that line, 
and after having our plates filled 
and refilled we were in a much bet- 
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ter humor, and ready to enjoy the 
afternoon. 

After greeting many old friends 
and meeting new ones, all present 
were invited to join in a circle, 
where, after singing ““America” and 
several other songs, I was invited to 
speak to the assembled members and 
visitors of the Women’s Auxiliary 
and wool growers’ organizations. As 
I had been delegated by the Grant 
County Chapter at their regular 
monthly meeting to extend an invi- 
tation to the Umatilla and Morrow 
county chapters to attend their an- 
nual picnic to be given on July 
21, I took this occasion to extend 
their invitation in these two coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Garnett Barratt, president of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, spoke words of encouragement 
and praise for the work being done 
by the women’s auxiliary. Mr. 
Walter Holt tried to tell us that he 
was too hoarse to speak, but I think 
it was because he had stood at the 
picnic table too long. Several others 
responded with a few words each, 
after which the afternoon entertain- 
ment of races and contests was en- 
joyed by all. As the sun began to 
slide down the western sky, I de- 
cided if I was to cover the many 
miles between me and home before 
dark, it was time to start, so after 
bidding all adieu, I took a reluct- 
ant leave, having spent a most en- 
joyable day, with sincere hopes to 
repeat the visit another time. 

Mrs. Herman Oliver, 
President, Women’s Aux- 
iliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. 
% > % 


Grant County 


HE members of the Grant 
County Chapter of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers met at the Boy Scout Hall 
in John Day on June 22 at 1 o’clock 
to partake of a “Pot Luck” lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Frank Oliver, president, 
presided, and during the course of 
the luncheon various matters per- 
taining to the activities of the chap- 

ter were discussed. 
It was decided, by written ballot, 
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to hold the annual picnic at the 
Masonic Picnic Grounds on the Joa- 
quin Miller Trail on July 21. It 
will be an all-day affair with games 
to fill in the time before and after 
the picnic dinner. An invitation 
was extended to the Umatilla Coun- 
ty Chapters, and to the Morrow 
County Chapter. Mrs Mary Finlay- 
son was appointed chairman of the 
picnic committee, assisted by the 
several community chairmen. 


The delegate sent by this chapter 
to the Wool Craft School, held in 
Corvallis in May under the auspices 
of the Extension Department of the 
State College, gave a most interest- 
ing outline of her work and exhibit- 
ed articles made there, as well as wool 
dyed for rug making and other uses, 

The August meeting will be held 
at the home of Mrs. Peter Trouchot 
near Antone. 

Mrs. Louise Moore, Secretary, 








Educational 


es 


Department 


Mrs. Henry Moss, Chairman 


History of Wool 


WE all know that wool is the 

natural clothing of sheep. We 
know that in some way or other this 
wool is removed and is made into 
cloth or yarn, and in turn fashioned 
into garments for our use. It has a 
true name given to it in the days 
of mythology, that of the “Golden 
Fleece.” 

When Rome was in her glory the 
sheep raised on the Bay of Naples, 
according to Pliny, produced the 
best wool in the world, the Grecian 
sheep being second best. From birth 
the sheep were given extraordinary 
care, and in some instances more 
care than was given the children. 
The bodies of the sheep were even 
covered with skins and other cover- 
ings to produce a lustrous and wavy 
gloss to the wool. The fleece on the 
sheep was examined frequently, 
parted and combed, and moistened 
with the rarest. oils and often times 
with wine. When two years old the 


‘lambs were killed, the Romans be- 


lieving that the fleece was at that age 
in the cream of condition. This 
shows the care taken of the wool 
which went into the clothing of the 
wealthy and refined Roman. 

It was with the choicest of these 
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sheep grown on the Bay of Naples 
that the native Spanish sheep were 
crossed, thus establishing a new va- 
riety, called to this day “Spanish 
Merinos.” 

France, in the 17th century, im- 
ported Spanish Merinos. There was 
considerable opposition to this, but 
in 1786 the French government im- 
ported 376 ewes and lambs, placing 
them in the section of Rambouillet, 
near Paris. This flock was a great 
success and exercised a commanding 
influence over the French breeds, 
Other countries heard of these beau- 
tiful fine-wooled Spanish Merino 
sheep, and we find in the 18th cen- 
tury Norway, Denmark, Saxony, 
Prussia, Hungary and England im- 
porting this pure-blooded stock from 
Spain. 

The most remarkable event in the 
history of Merino sheep was export- 
ing them in 1810 to Australia, and 
breeding them with the native sheep. 
In three years the number in Austra- 
lia doubled, and in 28 years it had 
increased a hundred fold. Due to 
the climate and soil, together with 
careful breeding, the wool became 
famous throughout the world and 
today is the commanding factor in 
the fine wool market. Today Aus- 
tralia is the chief source of the 
world’s wool supply. Due to coloni- 
zation, Merino sheep were shipped 
to South America and South Africa, 
where large quantities of Merino 
wool have since been produced. 

In the United States, the growing 
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of wool and manufacture of it could 
not be called an industry until the 
year 1800. We should review brief- 
ly the conditions up to that time 
which paved the way to one of the 
most successful industries in this 
country and one of the most import- 
ant stepping stones in the American 
development. 

The first sheep introduced into 
the colonies are said to have been 
brought into Virginia by the London 
Company in the year 1609. Colum- 
bus, however, back in 1493, is said 
to have brought some from Spain. 
The flocks brought over by these 
early explorers and conquerors fol- 
lowed their masters, some to the 
states and countries bordering the 
Gulf, but most of them went west- 
ward to the Spanish possessions in 
Southern California, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Between the years 1717 to 1800, 
especially during the Revolutionary 
War and the years following, was 
one of the best examples of how a 
country is dependent on foreign 
sources, especially when the source 
of supply is cut off. The Revolu- 
tionary War increased the demands 
for clothing made from domestic 
wools, which were entirely inade- 
quate to supply what was needed, as 
practically all of the flocks had been 
limited to the wants of each indi- 
vidual family, and the supply could 
not properly clothe the soldiers and 
recruits from the cities and towns. 
At that time the great patriot, 
James Otis, stated that there was not 
enough wool raised in America to 
make each person a pair of socks. 
Great stress was laid by the various 
assemblies in all the colonies upon 
the need for the people to increase 
the size and improve the breed of 
their flocks. 

The first Merino sheep to aid 
directly in the improvement of the 
American strain of sheep was a ram 
brought into this country from 
France by two Frenchmen. Four 
tams had been shipped, but only one 
had survived. This was in 1801. 

The largest importation, and the 
one which had the most to do with 
the improvement of the flocks in 
this country, was the bringing in of 
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75 ewes and 21 rams by Davis 
Humphreys of Connecticut, in 1802. 

After 1807 Merino wool went up- 
wards in price due to the fact that 
the Non-Intercourse Act was passed, 
causing practically an embargo, and 
the seemingly hostile tactics of both 
England and France reduced the im- 
ports of woolens by at least one half. 
By the time the war was declared in 
1812 the supply of foreign woolens 
was absolutely cut off. 

The effect upon the manufacture 
of woolens was immediate. Mr. 
Humphreys, previously mentioned, 
started a mill in 1806, using his own 
wool. DuPont, another original im- 
porter of Merino sheep, opened a 
mill near Wilmington, Delaware, in 
1812, which was the starting point 
of the great DuPont industries. In 
1810 approximately 24 woolen mills 
were in existence in eastern United 
States. Fourteen of these mills man- 
ufactured annually 10,000 yards of 
cloth, selling at from one to ten dol- 
lars a yard. 

In 1809 and 1810 the demand for 
pure-blooded Merino sheep was so 
great that rams had risen in value 
from $1,000 to $1,500, and ewes 
were sold at $1,000. Pure Merino 
wool rose from 75 cents a pound to 
$2. The common wool was quoted 
at 37%4 cents a pound. 

We find that starting in 1840, due 
to the opening up of new lands in 
the Middle West and better systems 
of transportation, the raising of 
sheep expanded rapidly in the states 
bordering the Ohio, Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. The opening of the 
Erie Canal and others, giving a direct 
water and rail route, was an instru- 
mental factor in this expansion. 

The first step in the westward 
march was taken when the railroads 
connected the Atlantic with the 
Pacific ocean, making accessible this 
great area of grazing land most suit- 
able for the raising of sheep on a pro- 
ductive basis. The Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific opened up this section 
in 1869, to be followed in about 15 
years by the Southern Pacific, and 
the Northern Pacific, opening up 
the sections to the south and north. 
From this time the West became the 
center of the wool industry. 





Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


CONSENSUS of opinion around 
the sheephouse is that the new 
lamb crop will be cashed in the $8 
to $8.50 range, Chicago basis. Late 
in June killers “cracked down,” with 
$8 their objective point. A mid- 
month spurt reinstated the $9 quo- 
tation, choice lambs reaching $9.35, 
but it was merely the seasonal pre- 
national holiday spurt stimulated by 
a few days of short supply, which 
prompted one of the big packers, 
who happened to be short, to cover 
overnight requirements. An $8 to 
$8.50 market will be around $1.50 
per hundred higher than last year. 
Bullish influences are comparative 
scarcity of beef, and actual scarcity 
of pork. Beef shortage is attribut- 
able to the 1934 drouth; that of 
pork to a combination of drouth and 
curtailed production, resulting from 
the A.A.A. policy which necessitated 
destruction of surplus pigs last sum- 
mer and reduced fall farrowing to 
the lowest numerical basis in more 
than a decade. 

After the fitful June market, 
prognosis is futile. Dropping to the 
lowest level of the season early in 
the month when $8.25 was the prac- 
tical top, about $1 per hundred was 
put on during the third week when 
the top reached $9.35. This was set 
back to $8.85 before the close when 
an expanding movement from below 
the Ohio River, mainly Tennessee, 
precipitated a slump. Idahos moved 
simultaneously, Denver reporting as 
high as 21,000 in a single session. 
Jersey City, glutted with southeast- 
ern lambs, resumed its original role 
of price smasher, necessitating ship- 
ping southern lambs by the trainload 
up hill to Chicago, this direct stuff 
being the real depressing influence. 
To aggravate matters southwestern 
stuff reported profusely at Fort 
Worth and as it had the merit of 
cheapness, it was readily absorbed 
to the detriment of quality. For- 
tunately California was out of the 


game, otherwise conditions would 
have been worse. In the general 
crash of livestock prices, which car- 
ried cattle quotations to $2 to $4 
per hundred lower levels, hogs a 
dollar, ovine stock did not fare bad- 
ly, especially when a nation-wide 
agitation against lofty meat prices 
was reckoned with. Lamb was nat- 
urally caught in the vortex of this 
agitation, which developed a violent 
stage in some localities. The New 
York kosher strike temporarily 
closed hundreds of meat markets, 
wherein a considerable volume of 
lamb is sold daily under normal con- 
ditions. A pickup by the wool mar- 
ket exerted no apparent influence 
in live mutton trade. 

Owing to wet weather, June load- 
ing in Tennessee was curtailed, in- 
suring a liberal movement from that 
state and Kentucky during July. 
Missouri, despite drouth, has raised 
a lamb crop and the whole central 
western region also has them. Lush 
pastures everywhere delayed loading 
so-called native lambs, but when 
they show up, they will be fat. Idaho 
and the far Northwest reported in 
unusually heavy volume during 
June, the bulk of the run from that 
quarter being from low altitude pas- 
tures where feed was so abundant 
as to delay the hegira to mountain 
grass. Lambs that were going to high 
altitude pastures in June last year 
moved to the shambles on this occa- 
sion. 

The dressed market has been un- 
usually nervous, advancing and de- 
clining $2 per hundred within a few 
days, but fresh product has been 
moved without difficulty and on 
short runs killers have been forced 
to buy for numbers, emergencies 
that necessitated lax sorting. Lambs 
never went to the butcher in better 
condition or at such substantial 
weights at this season. Selling drives, 
especially by chain stores, have un- 
doubtedly stimulated consumption, 
lamb having staged a return to 
metropolitan newspaper advertising. 


However, while the anti-meat agita- 
tion mainly affected beef and pork, 
lamb suffered to some extent as the 
“cheaper meat” slogan was directed 
at all animal products. Vendors of 
competitive foods naturally took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, the saus- 
age maker getting a profitable in- 
ning. “Hot dogs” and “hamburger” 
furnished outlets for millions of 
pounds of low grade beef, a traffic 
from which ovine product is ex- 
cluded. 

Receipts at the major markets 
were light in June, in fact Chicago 
was almost bare late in the month, 
but markets not heretofore included 
in the enumeration were amply sup- 
plied. During the last week of June, 
Denver reported 48,000, getting 
over 20,000 on one day and when 
they register there, they are in the 
visible supply, as the bulk moves 
east for slaughter. That same week 
Fort Worth reported nearly 20,000. 
On the other hand the June move- 
ment to eastern markets, including 
Nashville and Louisville, was light 
as rain retarded gathering. 


So far corn belt feeders have man- 
ifested no interest in feeding lambs 
for immediate purchase or fall de- 
livery, although farm demand for 
thin cattle is still urgent, despite a 
slumpy fat cattle trade. Late in 
June a train of Texas calves reached 
Chicago to sell like hot cakes at $8.50 
to $9.25 per hundred for steers and 
$7 to $7.85 for heifers, but the only 
feeder business in the sheephouse 
was a load of shorn yearlings at 
$5.50. This reflects the profitable 
outcome of cattle feeding last win- 
ter, while lambs did well to break 
even. Evidently the country is 
cattle-minded, but the spread be- 
tween the two species should prompt 
farm feeders to turn to lambs. The 
best black face western throwouts 
have been going to killers at $6.50, 
Chicago; comparable Texas calves 
are ready sale at $9 to $9.25, an un- 
precedented spread. As the country 
is literally buried in green feed and 
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stock cattle are scarce, farm feeders 
will probably turn to lambs, as cost 
can be grazed down substantially be- 
fore new corn is ready. 

However, feeder trade outcome 
will depend on corn crop develop- 
ment and that crop is two to three 
weeks late, with a considerable per- 
centage of the intended area not 
planted. Farm feeders rarely con- 
sider thin lambs until well along in 
August and, under present condi- 
tions, killers can use throwouts to 
advantage. Should feeders get into 
the competition, they would sell 
closer to tops. Native lambs have 
been coming in such excellent con- 
dition that “anything cheap” has had 
an inning. 

A few trades have been reported 
in the West at 6 cents, but the lambs 
involved carry a fat top. Montana 
growers intend to stand pat for 6 to 
614 cents, as they could contract the 
entire crop at any price below $6 
now without haggling. The north- 
western lamb run will carry a much 
shorter feeder end than last year, 
local demand for ewe lambs is 
healthy, insuring a generous hold 
back. In Montana $6 per head is a 
popular bid for yearling ewes with 
few takers. Practically the entire 
crop of lambs eligible to feed lot 
entry has been bid-514 to 53/4 cents. 
Wool is moving at 21 to 2314 cents, 
compared with 22 to 26 cents on the 
spurt, and flock owners are in a 
mood to stand pat when a lamb 
trader comes around. Later on 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and other 
corn belt ‘states will absorb a large 
number of lambs on a cash. basis. 
The irresponsible element that took 
Montana lambs on contract last fall 
will not get a “look-in” this year. 
Western breeders are on dangerous 
ground, putting out their property 
without adequate supervision, plus 
reasonable assurance that the man 
getting them is competent. An 
opinion exists that early-bought 





feeders will be the cheapest this year, 
especially as cost can be grazed down 
materially. 

Reverting to prospective values, 
there is a ray of hope in the pig crop 
report issued by Washington on 
June 28, which corresponds closely 
to private estimates and insures con- 
tinued scarcity of pork. This should 
operate to the advantage of lamb as 
both are in the “small meat” cate- 
gory. Prospective pork production 
promises to be the lightest in 40 
years for some time. Up to June 
1, spring farrowing in the entire 
United States was 20 per cent less 
than during the same period of 1934; 
in the corn belt states the decrease 
was 22.3 per cent. Compared with 
the huge pig crops of 1932 and 1933 
the decrease is 42 per cent. There 
will be some increase in fall farrow- 
ing probably 20 per cent compared 
with 1934, but that crop was whit- 
tled down by necessity for comply- 
ing with the government production 
control policy so that no material 
accession to national pork supply 
will be effected by fall farrowing. 
Hogs over six months old on farms 
on June 1 were 30 per cent less for 
the entire United States; 37 per cent 
less for the corn belt than last year. 

With such a pork shortage, actual 
and impending, plus certainty of 
light beef tonnage, lamb should get 
a “break.” Doubtless that meat suf- 
fered last year from superabundance 
of cheap beef and pork, not to speak 
of poultry and fish. Nothing is 
cheap now so that lamb should get 
a play. It could be pushed more 
vigorously. 

An uncertain factor is the native 
or corn belt crop. That section is 
preparing a surprise in the shape of 
accumulating production for which 
official repression of the hog indus- 
try it at least partly responsible. This 
year native lambs, as a result of lush 
feed, are heavier and in better con- 
dition than in many years. Surplus 
pasture, with nothing to put on it, 
has held farm lambs back, few going 
to the butcher in June, but they are 
behind the screen and will show up 
on the front of the stage sooner or 
later. Many will be consumed 
locally as they are easily processed, 


2s 


but the market will get the great 
bulk. 

A year ago lamb prices were on 
practically the same basis as late 
June this year, but what happened 
subsequently was consolidated grief. 
A strike at the Chicago stock yards 
in July knocked the underpinning 
from the price list, putting the mar- 
ket down to $6.75@7. During 
August and September $6 to $6.50 
represented the bulk of the trade, 
drouth aggravating a bad situation. 
That this will be repeated in 1935 is 
improbable as conditions have 
changed radically; no liquidation in- 
fluences exist and as the other species 
are vending 75 to 100 per cent high- 
er, at least conservative optimism is 
warranted. Even fish and poultry 
prices are substantially higher. 

Getting back to the June market, 
it was flighty and undependable, 
registering declines and advances of 
25 to 50 cents per hundredweight. 
At the high time spring lambs sold 
at $9.50 to $10, reverting on the 
month end break to $8.50@8.75, 
although picked lots were always 
worth $8.85 to $9. The second 
week of the month recorded the 
lowest level of the season, lambs 
breaking 75 cents to $1; yearlings 
$1 to $1.25 in response to heavy re- 
ceipts from the Northwest. The 
third week spring lambs were $8@ 
8.75, a decline of $1.50 to $2 per 
hundred from the high spot, choice 
83 to 85-pound Idahos selling at 
$8.35@8.50; 75-pound Oregons at 


* $8 and a long string of 75 to 77- 


pound Idahos at $8@8.15. At the 
lowest spot $8.50 creamed the crop, 
but on the logical reaction prices 
worked upward until $9@9.25 took 
the bulk with a $9.35 top, from 
which another abrupt decline to an 
$8.50@8.75 basis, with a scratch top 
at $8.85. Yearlings at $5.85@6.50 
and ewes at $2 to $3.25 represented 
the bulk of the business, other than 
lambs. 

Regardless of what else may hap- 
pen, it will be a choppy market, both 
live and dressed. All branches of the 
trade are acting that way and no 
reason exists why ovine stock should 
be immune. 


J. E. Poole. 





Kansas City 


JUNE found an erratic sheep mar- 
ket. Prices broke and rallied with 
no evident reason for their move- 
ment in either direction, except pos- 
sibly that June saw last year’s lambs 
draw a yearling classification and 
new crop lambs came into trade 
channels as straight lambs. 


Other factors that may have con- 
tributed to the price swings were 
that fat cattle and fat hogs déclined, 
and the consumers’ position in regard 
to meat in general was not favorable. 
The fact that prices fluctuated 
quickly showed that distributors 
were uncertain as to operations. Re- 
ceipts were not heavy and under 
normal conditions supplies of dress- 
ed lamb and mutton would not have 
been sufficient to meet require- 
ments. 

May closed with old crop lambs 
and old crop yearlings selling at 
$8.50 and. $6.50 and new crop 
lambs selling up to $8.75. The mar- 
ket rose in the next few days, when 
the switch to a new classification 
was made with lambs up to $9.40 
and yearlings up to $7.50 by the 8th. 
From then on succeeding weak spots 
developed until on the 18th lambs 
sold at $7.85 down and yearlings at 
$6.25 down. In the next eight days 
there was a 60 to 75-cent rally fol- 
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lowed by some soft spots that de- 
veloped an $8.25 top for lambs and 
a $6.25 top on yearlings. As com- 
pared with the May close this was 
a 25 to 50-cent decline. Shortly after 
the middle of the month the market 
was the lowest of the year. 

Early June practically completed 
the movement of early western 
lambs and cleaned up the fed year- 
lings, except for some of the North- 
west states which swung into the 
marketing column. Natives pre- 
dominated most of the month. The 
movement from southeastern and 
central states was heavy. Owing to 
cool wet weather, offerings did not 
carry much finish but they showed 
good weight. At the rate natives 
have been moving the past three 
weeks, July will about clean up the 
supply. Had offerings carried more 
finish they would have been more 
acceptable to killers. From now on 
a good many native lambs will be 
shorn before they are marketed and 
if wool prices strengthen shearing 


will be increased by the middle of 
July. . 
As the season is beginning to un- 
fold, it looks as if conditions will be 
the direct opposite of last year. 
Generous rains have practically as- 
sured large feed crops for this year, 
while at this time last year the entire 
country was in the grip of one of 
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Idaho Ram Sale 


August 14th -— 


Hampshires, Suffolks, and Suffolk-Hampshires 
Select Studs—Suffolk and Hampshire 


IDAHO'S TOP RAMS 
Consigned by Those Breeders Who Produce Quality Blackface Rams 
STRICTLY A BREEDERS' SALE 


SPONSORED BY 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Filer, Idaho 











BOISE, IDAHO 





the worst drouths on record. Had 
it not been for the feed supplies from 
winter wheat fields, the western 
sheepmen last year would have been 
in dire straights. The per cent of 
last year’s lambs that had to go the 
feeder route was unusually large. 
This year excellent range conditions 
indicate that the per cent of lambs 
fat enough for killers will be un- 
usually large. The feeder last year 
had an abundant supply of thin 
lambs. This year, it will be hard to 
find thin lambs, especially light 
weight thin lambs. It looks as if kil- 
lers will have liberal supplies of fat 
western lambs during August and 
September, the movement being 
pegged to start earlier than usual. 


It is reported that some Wyoming 
feeder .lamb contracts have been 
made at $6. However, contracting 
is below normal in other sections. 
Unless conditions change materially 
the corn belt will have an abundance 
of feed, especially the kinds suitable 
for feeding lambs. It also looks as if 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the Panhandle 
of Texas will put in a large acreage 
of wheat this fall that can be used 
for pasturing sheep this coming win- 
ter. The feeder doubtless will be close 
on the heels of the killer this fall if 
he gets anything to feed, a condition 
that should react favorably on the 
general market. 


~ While a good many old fat ewes 
have gone into killers’ hands recently 
at $2 to $3 a hundred pounds, or 
about $1 lower than the May level, 
good young breeding ewes have been 
very scarce and insufficient to meet 
the demand. A good many flock- 
masters intend to make replacements 
of old ewes culled out last year, from 
this year’s ewe lambs. This, of 
course, will be governed to some ex- 
tent by the market price for |ambs 


this fall. 


A good many in the trade figure 
that if the employment program 
fostered by the 4,800 million-dollar 
government fund gets under way by 
September demand for meats 
of all kinds will become more ur- 
gent. The supply of fat hogs at prin- 
cipal markets in June was 50 per 
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cent short of the same period last 
year, and the smallest in 50 years. 
Storage stocks of pork June 1, 
were the smallest in 28 years and in 
cure have diminished rapidly in the 
past sixty years.” Neither stocks of 
beef or pork can be replenished be- 
fore new grain feed crops can be 
converted into meats and that pro- 
cess cannot start before November. 
It is quite probable that the fat 
lamb will be an attractive product 
until the shortage in other meats is 
overcome. The user of ovine meat 
has not had to contend with high 
prices like the user of beef and pork 
and as a result there has been little 
rebellion. 

June receipts were 107,247 com- 
pared with 101,807 in June last year. 
Arrivals for the six months were 
858,009 compared with 873,844 in 
the same period last year. The large 
part of the decrease came early in 


the’ year. 
C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


RECERTS for June were ap- 

proximately 65,600 compared 
with 98,794 in May and 86,223 in 
June a year ago. Included in the 
month’s total were about 26,325 
from the West, and two thirds of 
these were from Idaho. The run of 
native lambs totaled around 35,000 
and quality was generally good to 
choice. 

The lamb market was very uneven 
throughout the month. The closing 
top in May was $8.75, but by the 
end of the first week in June tops 
advanced to $9.65, after which the 
market was up and down, and at the 
close $8.15 was taking best offerings. 
Western lambs were of only fair 
quality and on most occasions sold 
straight. Old crop-fed clipped year- 
lings, which were selling up to $7.50 
a month ago were down to $6 on the 
close, while odd lots of natives were 
selling $5.50@6, and westerns $5.75 
@6.25. Old wethers sold on the 
Close $3.50@4 and two-year-olds 
$5@5.25. Choice fat ewes were 
quotable up to $3, but $2@2.50 
took bulk of the fair to good kinds. 





Purebred Lincoln Rams 


Yearling Rams that Shear 
up to 25 Pounds 


Single or Carload Lots 
E. F. HUBBARD 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 




















SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
OUR 1935 OFFERINGS INCLUDE 


Range Suffolk Yearling Rams 
Suffolk Yearling and Two-Year- 
Old Ewes and a Deck of 
Lincoln Rams. 


TOM L. PATRICK 
ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
See Our Stuff at the National Ram Sale 











In England— 


At the December 1934 Fat Stock 
Show, Birmingham, the Champion pen 
went to pure bred Hampshire ewe 
lambs from the Clifton-Brown flock. 
Six pens competed for this honor. First 
three places on pens of cross-bred 
wethers went to lambs of a Hampshire 
cross. 


In America— 


At the 1934 Los Angeles Fat Stock 
Show, first prize on carlot fat lambs 
went to Hampshire cross-bred lambs. 
At the recent Ogden Show, two out of 
first three places, carlot fat lambs, 
won by Hampshire cross-bred lambs, 
and reported as under closest competi- 
tion in the 16 years of the Ogden Show, 


Let— 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Send you booklet and breeders’ list. 


Address: Helen Tyler Belote, 
Acting Secretary 
72 Woodland Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
President, MacMillan Hoopes, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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HAMPSHIRE RANGE RAMS 
| Have For Sale 
400 YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RANGE RAISED RAMS 


Now in the buck herd. All from registered range raised parents. These 
rams were well wintered and will give good service on any range. 


S. W. McCLURE, Bliss, Idaho 














American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Ferrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 


Ewes Sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 


Pounds of Lamb Per 
to any other breed. 


Ewe than those bred Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 
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King Brothers Co. 


Rambouillets and Corriedales 


Stud Rams 


We are holding a limited number of fancy Ram- 
bouillet and Corriedale Stud Rams for our 
customers. Also stud ewes of both breeds. 

Our range offerings consist of 


500 YEARLING RAMBOUILLET RAMS and 
1,800 YEARLING AND TWO-YEAR-OLD 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 





Prices consistent with the times and the 
Corriedale Yearling Ram at the Head of Our * 
Flock. Imported by us from Australia last quality of stock offered. 
year. Sired by Mac Farilanes’ Grand 
hampion Ram at the Sydney 
Royal in 1930. 


KING BROS. CO., LARAMIE, wYO. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 


HAMPSHIRES, CORRIEDALES 
RAMBOUILLETS 


High Class Stud and Range Rams 





for Sale in Each Breed. 





Also Limited Number of Choice 
Registered Ewes and 1000 Pure- 
bred Corriedale Ewes. 


STOCK OF MY BREEDING IN ALL 
THREE BREEDS HAVE BEEN 
HEAVY SHOW RING WINNERS 
IN RECENT YEARS 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated in 1915 under Laws of Wyoming) 
Membership Fees—$10; Registration Fees—50c 
The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New d and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
— L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 





Secretary-Treasurer—Dorothy B. Swain, 220 
East Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
J. D. Harper—Dixon, Californi 
. D. Harper—Dixon, California 
a Coir ae re J. H. King—Laramie, Wyoming 
al B i H one iffe > <" be al pon gg he a n 
i i . & r—Laramie, yoming 
es Wyoming For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules and pedigree blanks address the secretary 























Fancy Stud Rams for Sale for 1935 


For years it has been our aim to produce 


THE VERY BEST RAMBOUILLETS IN AMERICA 


During the drouth and the depression we have been hard -hit, 
but we have not failed to keep up our breeding, even though on a 
smaller scale. 

Nor have we gone away from the Rambouillet type and quality 
of wool. 

Wonderful conformation—good bone—nice heads and horns 
—sound mouths—clean eyes. 

Very choice wool—dense—long staple—and crimpy. 


WE ALSO HAVE THE USUAL SUPPLY OF RANGE RAMS 


Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah 


THE HOME OF BETTER RAMBOUILLETS 


Demand for breeding ewes was 
good, with bulk of sales late in the 
month $2@3, with yearling kinds 
up to $5 or higher. 

H. H. Madden. 


Omaha 


For a time it looked as though 

June would chalk up a record 
decline on fat lambs, even for the 
sixth month of the year when the 
price trend is not infrequently 
downward. In a single week the 
market went off as much as $1.65, 
but by the end of the month the net 
loss, at 25@50 cents compared with 
the end of May, was not so great as 
has been seen in more than one by- 
gone June. 

The lightest June run since 1917 
—about 93,000—was at least par- 
tially responsible for preventing an 
even sharper decline, for the tone of 
all livestock markets was decidedly 
bearish. Lambs suffered least of any 
class, but sheepmen would have pre- 
ferred seeing the relationship be- 
tween lambs and other livestock ad- 
justed through an upward revision 
of lamb prices rather than by means 
of a break on cattle and hogs that 
was more severe than in the case of 
lambs. 

Despite that fact, as matters now 
stand, lambs are still the cheapest 
item on the hoof. On top of a dull, 
uncertain outlet for dressed meat— 
a condition common to all depart- 
ments of the trade—sellers had to 
contend throughout June with a 
lack of any appreciable activity in 
wool, and the market on the live 
product pursued an extremely er- 
ratic course during the month. 

An early June advance carried top 
lambs to $9.65, the month’s peak. 
From there, best lambs dropped to 
$7.75 in mid-month, worked back 
up to $8.85 and then hit another 
snag to close around the $8 level. 
Bulk of all sales of wooled lambs 
during the four weeks was within a 
spread of $7.50@9.50. 

Natives and fed shorn lambs from 
nearby feed lots made up the ma- 
jority of receipts. Such range lambs 
as did appear were not, for the most 
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part, of strictly top quality. As a 
result, the western contingent trail- 
ed native offerings from 15 to 25 
cents per hundredweight most of the 
time. Occasionally the spread was 
even wider. 

‘Native offerings, on the other 
hand, came to market carrying good 
finish in sharp contrast to the repre- 
sentation of a year ago, when drouth 
was fast depleting all sections of the 
country of feed. 

This year abundant forage is al- 
ready assured for both the range and 
corn belt territories. When range 
lambs do come to market, they 
should run strongly to killers. If 
early season volume is any criterion, 
there will be a sizable showing of 
good natives, too. 

Total marketings, however, should 
be smaller than those of 1934 and 
this may stand both farm and west- 
ern flockmasters in good stead. The 
wool trade seems to have snapped out 
of its lethargy in the past few days 
and, should present activity be con- 
tinued, it would have a tendency to 
bolster up lamb prices. 

Present indications are for a com- 
paratively light supply of feeder 
lambs and good corn belt demand 
for both feeding and breeding stock. 
There is promise of a world of grass 
and hay, as well as stubble, weeds and 
forage that can be best converted 
into cash via sheep and lambs. Some 
orders are already commencing to 
appear from Iowa, Minnesota and 
points farther east, and as soon as 
harvest gets under way this month, 
it is expected that business from ter- 
ritory more adjacent to this market 
will open up. 

Prices for feeding lambs declined 
somewhat during June in sympathy 
with the break in fat stock, but to- 
ward the close demand picked up 
and the market carried a good strong 
undertone; in fact, prices have been 
advanced half a dollar here this 
week, top on fleshy Idaho feeders ad- 
vanced to $7, or within a quarter of 
the season’s peak. This was from a 
low quotation of $6.25 just before 
the rise set in the latter part of June. 

Due largely to lighter receipts 
than a year ago, coupled with a con- 
siderably smaller percentage of thin 














Briggs 3602—Champion Rambouillet Ram at the 1934 
Pacific International. 
Our Sheep have been winning on Type and 
Wool at the Leading Shows the past few years. 


We have eliminated the Wrinkles and pre- 
served the Heavy Shearing Characteristics for 
which this flock has always been noted. 





We Will Have Consignments at All the 
Principal Sales This Year. 











WILLIAM BRIGGS 


DIXON, CALIF. 




















ROMNEY SHEEP UNEXCELLED THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 
FOR RANGE CROSS BREEDING If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
Low set—Blocky—with wool of 
In Your Lamb Crop 
excellent length and quality. Let us aseist you in buying or selling 
: at no extra co ou 
Write for list of Breeders PI ado Th toa Sheep 
American Romney Breeders Assn. AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
200 Dairy Bldg., 0. S. C. REGISTRY ASS'N. 
CORVALLIS, ORE. C. Broughton, oes J. M. A Sec-y-Treas, 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 

















TPN Rae NPS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. |. 


67 w. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 


Idaho 


»» 158 REGENT 
SALT LAKE 
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“ALL IN ONE" CASTRATOR 


“It has its own teeth” 

The only Combination Castrator, Docker and 
Ear Marker on the market. 

Positive — Fast — Sanitary — Practical — 
Convenient — Simple and Sure. 

Costs you nothing if it is not what you want. 

Try the “ALL IN ONE” on your own lambs 
and you will not be without it. 

Guaran to please you. 

Price $10.00 at your dealer or direct postpaid 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 


Palo Pinto, Texas 














The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 317,697 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 


President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah, 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 
Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Ozona, Texas 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Sak . fo ee ——_ Wyoming 
Frank Bullard Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 



































Hotel Utah 


Salt Lake City 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 














lambs, the total outgo of feeder 
sheep and lambs from Omaha last 
month was the lightest in a number 
of years—only 6,906, compared with 
12,150 in June, 1934. 

The country has been taking most 
of the aged stock that has come to 
market recently. Sharp advances 
have been scored by all breeding 
ewes. Killer interest in ewes has been 
only mild at best, and anything at 
all suitable for breeding has been 
worth as much as a dollar more to 
the country than for slaughter. 

Yearling ewes are now selling at 
$5@S5.75; 2-year-olds as high as 
$4.75, and most solid-mouths in 
good flesh but not too heavy at $3@ 
4, with an occasional sale above the 
latter figure. These quotations are 
mainly on native stock as the West 
has shown but slight disposition to 
market its breeding stuff so far. Thin 
gummers, as well as heavy ewes sell 
down to $2 and less. 

In contrast to these prices is a top 
quotation of $2.75 on light fat ewes, 
with bulk of the slaughter stock 
going at $2.50 down. 

Fed yearlings, classified as old- 
crop shorn lambs prior to June 1, 
shared the break on fat lambs last 
month. At the close the best were 
not bringing over $6. 

Kirby Kittoe. 





Idaho’s Midsummer Meeting 


DAHO’S annual ram sale will 

open at 10 A. M., Wednesday, 
August 14, at Filer, Idaho. At 7:15 
in the evening following the sale, 
wool growers will gather at dinner 
in Twin Falls to discuss association 
business and other questions of gen- 
eral concern to the industry, such as 
grazing, marketing, and legislation. 
President T. C. Bacon will preside. 

This summer dinner meeting of 
the Idaho Association has become an 
event of unusual interest and im- 
portance to Idaho sheepmen, as it 
affords an excellent opportunity to 
confer informally. The program 
for this year’s meeting has not yet 
been framed, but it will, of course, 
be up to the usual high standard of 
previous affairs. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


coyote trapping should be made a 
part of the public works program. 
There are many unemployed trap- 
pers in this section. 


J. Leslie Carter. 


UTAH 


June is normally the driest month 
of the year, but this June was one 
of the driest of record, a great ma- 
jority of stations reporting no pre- 
cipitation after the morning of the 
first when a May storm ended. The 
month was also abnormally warm. 
Consequently pastures and ranges, 
especially at the lower levels are very 
much in need of rain, despite the 
wet April and May. The higher 
country, however, is still well sup- 
plied with grass and moisture, and 
livestock are doing well thereon. 
Herds confined to the lower levels 
are in places only fair. The first 
alfalfa crop was light and the second 
is being held back by dry weather in 
places. 


Kamas 


Conditions here are good (July 
§), that is they are average. 

We had a 15 per cent death loss 
in range ewes during the winter and 
our lamb crop was about 15 per cent 
short of that of 1934. 

Most of the wool has been shipped 
from this district. Advances of 12 
cents a pound were given on con- 
signments, but fewer clips are being 
marketed that way this year. Re- 
cently as much as 24 cents has been 
paid by dealers. 


Coyotes are very, very numerous 
and doing lots of damage. I think 
it would be a good idea for the sheep- 
men to be allowed to pick out the 
trappers placed in their vicinity in- 
stead of having them appointed by 
the KE.R.A. I think we would get 
better results all around and we cer- 
tainly need protection now from the 
coyotes, 


L. M. Crittenden. 
(Continued to page 33) 
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AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


















Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 





Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 


Write for details and prices 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 
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Millions of dollars 
worth of livestock 
perish each year 
from ineffective 
wound dressings. Use Pine-TREL— 

Healing poi stays put. The ideal dressing after 
dehorning, castrating, docking, for scratches and any wound. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., INC. 
P. 0. Box 1256 New Orleans, La. 




















Long Distance 
Night Rates Now 
Begin at 7 p.m. 
Instead of 8:30 


NIGHT RATES on sstation-to-station calls 
are now in effect from 7 p. m. to 4:30 a. m. 


With low night rates effective one and a 
half hours earlier, today’s quick, clear, low- 
cost Long Distance service now offers more 
time and more convenient hours in which to 


make your night calls. 


NIGHT PERIOD 


FROM 


T-O0PM 
4:30AM 
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@ The American housewife, year in, year 
out, spends about the same percentage of 
her income for meat. In years when in- 


comes are low, the amount spent for meat is low, even though the supply is large. 
In this way the housewife really controls the price of meat, and in doing so she 


controls the price of livestock. 

Armour and Company is constantly trying to help women to fully appreciate the 
importance of meat in the diet. For meat is a body-building, strength-giving food; 
it helps develop red blood, strong teeth and bones, and supplies valuable vitamins. 

Armour’s radio, magazine, and newspaper advertising, and home economics book- 
lets stress the values of meat. Such advertising, it is hoped, will gradually increase 
the percentage of the national income spent for meat, and this in turn will increase 
the price which the packers are able to pay you livestock producers for your prod- 
uct. We hope that there will be a steady improvement in this condition. 


FEE hig 


President 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 31) 
CALIFORNIA 


June was practically without rain, 
except for light showers over the 
northwestern mountainous portions. 
Temperatures were near normal 
along the coast, but some of the in- 
terior valleys had warmer tempera- 
tures than usual. Hay and other 
crops have done well, but pastures 
and ranges are drying out pretty 
generally. Forage is still plentiful and 
of good quality, and livestock are 
mostly in good condition. 


Verona 


We are having good weather and 
feed on the range now (June 24). 

The death loss in range ewes last 
winter was about § per cent. Our 
lamb crop was better than last 
year’s. 

A price of 26 cents has been paid 
on 1935 wool having a 54 per cent 
shrinkage. On clips sold, a discount 
of 1% cents has been made for tags, 
etc. I would judge that about 10 
per cent of the 1935 wools have not 
been consgined or sold. The amount 
of wool being consigned is less than 
one year ago. 

Thirteen and one-half cents was 
the rate paid per head with board 
to machine shearers. 


Stanley H. Frasier. 
Wendel 


The weather has been drying ex- 
cept in the higher ranges where the 
feed is good. We have about 30 per 
cent more feed this year (June 25). 


Winter loss was very light, maybe 
3 per cent. Loss at lambing time 
was heavy due to poison and exces- 
sive feed. Last year, lambs saved 
per 100 ewes averaged about 80 per 
cent, this year it was 110. 

Wool in this section is of badly 
mixed grades, with a shrinkage of 
63 to 67 per cent. It has brought 
from 15 to 21 cents, with a 1 per 
cent discount for tags, etc. About 
alf as much wool was consigned 
this year, and that .almost entirely 


government wool. I think about 10 
per cent is still unsold. Shearers 
were paid 11 cents per head with 
board, and the shearer who owns his 
machine was paid 14 cents. 

Coyotes are worse in this section. 
The past two seasons have been good 
for their breeding. Due to the cut 
in appropriations there are only 
about half as many government or 
state trappers, and there are no com- 
mercial trappers. 


J. J. Fleming. 
OREGON 


Light scattered showers occurred, 
some of them being beneficial to 
pastures and ranges. Temperatures 
were moderately warm much of the 
time, favoring good vegetation 
growth. Pastures were revived by 
rains in places the last week; some 
wheat is being cut for hay. Cattle 
are being shipped. Alfalfa cutting is 
well along. Milk is diminishing on 
dry feed, in a few places. 


Echo 


We have had no rain of benefit 
to the locality. The feed is dry, 
averaging about the same as the last 
two or three years (June 25). 

Death loss in range ewes last win- 
ter was from 4 to 8 per cent. 

The percentage of lambs saved 
per 100 ewes is about 10 per cent of 
what it was last year. 

This year’s wools have brought 
from 16 to 19% cents. Advances 
on consigned wools are around 12 
cents. There is a considerably less 
amount of wool being consigned 
this year, and about 10 per cent of 
1935 wools still remain in growers’ 
hands. 

Machine shearers were paid 12% 
cents per head with board. 

Coyotes are becoming more plen- 
tiful. 

Gaylord M. Madison. 


WASHINGTON 


Normal weather prevailed as a 
general rule, some days being warm 
and some nights cool. Precipitation 
occurred occasionally and rather 


(Continued to page 35) 


RAISES 
the Average 


Your profits are largely determined by 
averages: average production of cows or 
hens; average gain of hogs, lambs or 
cattle fattened for market; average num- 
ber of young successfully raised. 


“Poor keepers” that don’t relish their feed, 
pull down the average. Profit or loss may 
hang in the balance. 


Try Cane Molasses to raise the average! 
Extremely palatable to all animals, it stim- 
ulates the appetite, increases feed ana 
water consumption, gets quicker results. 


Your local feed manufacturer or dealer 
has, or can get, genuine Hawaiian Cane 
Molasses. Buy it in bulk, or ask for Mo- 
lasses-sweetened feeds. Economical, health- 
ful, profitable—“Nature’s Favored Feed!’ 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write today for this new il- 
lustrated booklet. 32 pages 
of authentic feeding infor- 
mation never before assem- 
bled for ready reference. 


A postcard with your name 
and address will do. 





Address: Dept. N-3 


Me PACIFIC MOLASSES (2, G2 


215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





T NEED BOOv? GET A 
A NEWS FRED MUELLER x Z 
SADDLE. LIKE MINE-EAS ~¥ 
ON YOU, YOUR HORSE. Ss 
YOUR POCKETBOG AS D, 
Save $10 to $20 on Mueller lifetime i 


eaddles. Quality harness, hats, cha 
bocen belts, bridies, etc. i 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 

For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Straight as the crow flies... 

Such is the route always traveled by 
Swift & Company’s products, on their way 
to market. Employes, fingering the nation’s 
pulse, are ever on watch to detect the tiniest 
rise or dip of demand wherever it may be. 

This painstaking and daily study of thou- 
sands of markets everywhere is one of 
Swift & Company’s most important jobs. 
Only by avoidance of gluts and famines can 
a maximum volume of fresh meat, dairy and 
poultry products, and shortening be kept 
moving into immediate consumption, and 
price fluctuations kept from widening. 
Only by keeping in constant touch with 

the demands of thou- 

50 th sands of cities, towns, 
Anniversary anf “ine ene sendy 
1885 | 1935 





outlets be found for the 
unceasing stream of 
meat animals, and dairy 
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Sn ( 


as a Crow Flies 


and poultry products, always on the way 
to market. 

Imagine, if you will, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cars—an intricate maze of them 
—hurrying out daily from scores of Swift 
& Company meat and produce plants and 
lard and shortening refineries— east, south, 
west, north. Immediately one begins to real- 
ize how complex is this task of guiding each 
car to its proper destination ... how inval- 
uable this sort of marketing service is to 
producers and consumers alike. 

Quick selection of marketing points 
where, for the moment, demand is best— 
speed, still more speed, in reaching them 
—this is how Swift & Company markets. 
This never-ending study and adjustment 
of demand and supply is of inestimable 
value to dairymen and livestock and poul- 
try raisers, and consumers of meat, dairy 
and poultry products. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 


have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 33 


generally, but it was too light over 
the eastern portion to keep pastures 
and ranges up; consequently the 
forage is showing the need of rain 
excepting west of the Cascades. 
Haying has progressed, but the hay 
did not cure satisfactorily, and some 
was wet by showers. Livestock are 
mostly in good condition. 


IDAHO 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed 
much of the time, being favorable 
for ranges and crops, but the south- 
ern and southwestern portions have 
had little or no rain since the end of 
May, and rain is thus becoming more 
or less urgently needed. Farther 
north a few showers in the last week 
occurred, but they were too light to 
be of much benefit. Alfalfa was 
harvested generally in good condi- 
tion. Livestock are in most cases 
doing well. 


Caldwell 


We have the best range conditions 
that we have had for the past 10 
years (June 10). 

We had about a 5 per cent death 
loss in ewes last winter. The number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes is about 
10 per cent less than last year. 

Machine shearers were paid 15 
cents per head with board. 

Around 24 cents has been paid on 
this year’s wool. All of the early 
shorn wools were shipped when the 
market went up. The tendency is to 
sell, rather than to consign. 

Not much change in coyotes. 


Baldwin F. Brown. 
Lava Hot Springs 


Our range conditions are better 
than usual this year, but it is drying 
fast now (June 22). 

We had a death loss of 10 per cent 
in range ewes during last winter. 
Lambing has been better this year. 

Twenty-three cents has been paid 
recently on 1935 wool. An advance 
of 18 cents is being made on con- 
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signed wools. The amount of wool 
being consigned is a trifle less than 
one year ago. I would say that 
about 25 per cent of the 1935 wools 
have not been consigned or sold. 
Fifteen cents per head with board 
was paid to machine shearers this 
year. 
Byington & Kasiska. 


MONTANA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
which were favorable for plant 
growth, except it was too cold in 
places; and light but rather general 
showers occurred practically every 
week to refresh vegetation. How- 
ever, some eastern and middle areas 
are beginning to need moisture as 
rains were not all heavy. Haying 
progressed without hindrance ex- 
cepting showers the last week west 
of the mountains. Livestock con- 
tinue in good condition asa rule, 
though the drouth has reduced milk 
production locally. Shearing is near- 
ly completed; conditions favorable. 
Lambs and calves are thriving. 
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Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


The Center + 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


is at — 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 








Best Service 
( Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 

















Jordan 


Range conditions are good at this 
time (July 1), but owing to the 
drouth in this. immediate section, 
there will be no feed for winter, 
either in the stack or on the range. 
June has made a good average for 
the general area. 

I think about 97 per cent of this 
year’s clip is still in growers’ hands. 
Sales have recently been made at 
prices ranging from 18 to 21 cents 
for wools shrinking around 62 per 
cent, and advances of 13 cents are 
being offered, but most of the grow- 
ers are waiting. Shearing rates this 
year were 13 cents and board for 
machine shearers and 11 cents and 
board for blade men. 

The lamb yield was not so high 
as last year. 

Coyotes are getting more plenti- 
ful all the time. 

W. H. Bowman. 


WYOMING 


Weather conditions were compar- 
atively favorable for range interests 
this month. However, the first few 
days of July showed soils generally 
becoming dry and moisture much 
needed, especially in the south-cen- 
tral and extreme western portions. 
Haying has progressed without 
weather that was detrimental. 
Ranges have continued to make 
feed, but weeds are more numerous 
than usual in the drouth denuded 
areas. Livestock continue in good 
condition as a rule, though there was 
some loss due to poison weeds. Sheep 
shearing is practically finished. A 
considerable loss of lambs resulted 
from hailstorms earlier in the month. 


Casper 


We have had occasional rains, and 
the feed here is excellent (June 24). 
Conditions are considerably improv- 
ed over the last two or three years.. 

Our winter death loss was normal, 
but the lamb crop is smaller. 

Shearers who board themselves re- 
ceive 13 cents per head, and those 
who do not are paid 11 cents per 
head. 

From 17 to 20% cents has been 
paid recently on 1935 woul, with a 
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discount for tags, etc., of 1 per cent. 
There have been virtually no con- 
signments, and about half of the 
wool has been sold. 


Cole Creek Sheep Co. 
' Greybull 


Range conditions here are the best 
in several years (June 17). 

We have had probably a 5 per 
cent death loss in range ewes and 
range lambing has been poor com- 
pared with last year. 

Fourteen cents per head with 
board, and 11 cents per head for 
blade men, are the rates paid shearers. 

Long staple yearling wool with a 
light shrinkage has sold at 20 cents 
recently, with a 1 per cent discount 
for tags. There has been less wool 
consigned this year. 


P. B. Carlson. 
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Wool Essay: Contest Creates 
Wide Interest 


HEN the West Unity Woolen 

Mills of West Unity, Ohio, re- 
cently offered two wool blankets 
free each month to wool growers in 
America, it created an unexpected 
amount of interest. More than 10.- 
000 persons have already taken part 
in the contest. 

Wool Growers who sent their 
fleeces for weaving were asked to 
write an article of not more than 
100 words on “Why we use wool 
bedding.” 

The following two statements 
won the blankets for April: 


First Prize 


Maybe it’s the recollection of restful 
slumber under light, fluffy coverings full 
of warmth and cozy comfort in winter; 
may be it’s acheless tranquility provided by 
lighter pieces on chilly, late summer nights; 
maybe it’s the satisfaction that comes from 
pardonable pastoral pride when a house guest 
exclaims: 

“Why, how unusual it is to have bedding 
right from your own flock! I thought 
‘home-grown’ blankets passed out in New 
England a century ago.” 

Or, maybe these are not our reasons in 
toto. Maybe there’s just an inexplicable 
“soothing something” for one hundred per 
cent preference for wool bedding in our 
home. Who knows?” 

By Charles A. Grimes, 
Route 1, Manville, R. I. 


Second Prize 


Combining the necessary qualities of light- 
weight and uniform warmth, wool, nature’s 
age-old gift to modern air-conditioning, 
is the only durable bed clothing worthy 
of the modern housewives’ consideration for 
guaranteed sleeping comfort. Rich, multi- 
colored combinations and popular designs 
solve adequately the problem of beauty 
and the bed; and the simple method of 
ordinary washing insures continuous clean- 
liness. 

The quality of wool long outlives the 
thought of cost, which is low per unit of 
value. For generations, as now, our family 
has appreciated the woolen mills’ service to 
man in shaping nature’s bounty to serve 
his necessity. 


By Mary Margaret Hunt, — 
Gibsonburg, Ohio. 
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WESTERN WOOL GROWERS 


CAN NOW PROFIT BY RESTORATION OF 


Aww ii = £ 


ship 


,Q Tite 


SOUTH OMAHA 


FFECTIVE JULY 15, western trunk lines revised their 

4 tariffs on sheep and lambs to provide for change 
of ownership at Missouri river markets. Their action 
means that western sheepmen can now take advantage 
of SOUTH OMAHA'S convenient location and better 
marketing facilities, while at the same time enjoying 
the benefit of the through, or minimum freight rate. 


The differential of approximately 24 cents per 
hundredweight that has existed between the river mar- 
kets and other western points, or direct, at which the 
change of ownership privilege remained in force after 
it was stricken from tariffs governing the rates through 
river points in 1932, is now removed. Range growers 
need no longer make a sacrifice in order to avail them- 


selves of SOUTH OMAHA service. 


Quick, easy access from railroad feed yards enables you to put your lambs 
on sale in the best condition and with the least possible 
shrink at South Omaha. 


MAXIMUM DEMAND 


CREATES MAXIMUM PRICES 


For years SOUTH OMAHA has been a leading market for feeder lambs. 
Annual feeder shipments from SOUTH OMAHA cover the entire Corn Belt 


as well as many eastern, southern and even some western states. 


BIG PACKERS 
Country 


demand is supplemented by strong competition from local feeders adjacent 


to market, who handle thousands of lambs the year ‘round. 


Abundant supplies of feed are promised for the SOUTH OMAHA 
All indications point to more orders for 
thin lambs than have existed here for several seasons. 


market territory this year. 


ORDER BUYERS 
FARMER-FEEDERS 


COMMERCIAL FEEDERS 


South Omaha Offers a Broad Demand for 
Both Fats and Feeders 


Sell your sheep and lambs where rail and 
feed yard facilities are most convenient .. . 
Where you are sure of a competitive market for 
everything from pee-wees to prime fat and 
feeder stock . . . and in the large new double- 
deck, all steel-and-concrete sheep barn. SHIP 
TO SOUTH OMAHA. 


Union Stock Yards Company 


More fat lambs are slaughtered at SOUTH OMAHA 
every year than at any market west of the Mississippi 
river. All of the big packers and many smaller processors 
have plants here. With the change in ownership privilege 
restored, order buyers will extend their operations at 
SOUTH OMAHA this year. 


of Omaha, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


INDEPENDENT PACKERS 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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